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~~ HE only two gleams of hope to light up the sombre outlook for an alliance between these three parties. The Socialist leg of the 
| com yt . é I 
Term in the British Zone of Germany are the fact that a foodship tripod has grown steadily shorter in recent months, but the tripod 
miks | carrying 500 tons of grain from the Russian Zone has reached Ham- has not yet collapsed. Possibly sheer desperation may produce a 
= burg and that other vessels with similar cargoes are on the way; and Government of the Left or Right in the next few weeks, out it is 
_ the satisfactory opening in Washington of conversations designed rather more likely that prudence will produce another ill-assorted 
nding | to effect the economic unity of the British and American Zones, combination of Right, Left and Centre. Since the French Socialists 
‘ube | With a scale of rationing common to both. Meanwhile, it is are apparently going to share the melancholy fate of the British 
eden | announced, the Americans will give the British Zone what help Liberals and slowly fade away, it appears to be a matter of indiffer- 
72 | they can in its need. There would seem to be a fair prospect that ence whether they sink their idcnuty in the Communist Party or 
~~ | the French may agree to the inclusion of their Zone in this arrange- “betray the working class,” as the usual phrase goes, by combining 
ment, though they may prefer to assimilate ‘ts economy to that of with the M.R.P. Neither will give France a strong and stable 
| France, which it adjoins. Russian intentions remain undisclosed. Government. The combination of Marxist dogma with what 
oar | The Foreign Ministers will be beginning their discussions on Ger- survives of the revolutionary mystique in the French Communist 
rach | many in a few days, and before these words are read the House Party makes it impossible for the remaining parties either to allow 
= the Communists to govern or to challenge it to oppose. Neither of 


of Commons will have expressed itself on the subject in the course 
‘Hal | of the debate on the Address. The food situation in the British 
Zore is desperate, and it is plainly indecent for this adequately fed 
country to be enjoying special food allowances at Christmas 
if by denying itself this it could mitigate in the smallest degree the 
conditions of virtual famine prevailing in the zone for which we 
are responsible in Germany. But other problems than that of food 
= clamantly demand investigation. It is plain that in many respects 
rim | the administration in the British Zone is open to grave criticism, 
12, | and over and above that a decision is urgently needed on such 
questions as to whether denazification is to be pressed on, with 
tatal effects on industrial efficiency, and whether factories are to be 
dismantled for reparations when they ought to be put in full pro- 
duction for the benefit of German (and British) consumers and 
the export market. There is a disturbing impression that things 
in Germany are drifting and that the Cabinet at home is failing 
to face the complete overhaul that is imperatively needed. 


is | Frustration for France 
ony 


< The frustrations of French politics are apparently endless. Last 
wy | Sunday’s election of Deputies to the National Assembly, while 

giving the Communists a bare majority over any other single party, 
— | greatly reducing the numerical strength of the Socialists, and leaving 
the M.R.P. slightly weaker than before, did not eliminate the need 








these things would solve France’s economic problems. There is 
still a little time to think, while the Council of the Republic and a 
President are elected, but after that France must arrest inflation ana 
regularise the distribution of goods. Very little more time can be 
spared for political manoeuvres. 


American Reshuffle 

The next few weeks will be weeks of rapid political and economic 
change in the United States. It is much too soon to forecast what 
the outcome will be, except that, this being a domestic American 
issue to be settled by domestic criteria, the outside world had better 
be prepared for unpleasant shocks. Great Britain in particular has 
more cause for fear than for hope in the forthcoming autumn 
manoeuvres of the politicians. Already Mr. Truman has made a 
start by removing all controls on wages and all the remaining price 
controls except those on rents, sugar and rice. Few Republicans 
could have shown more alacrity in handing the American economy 
back to the business men, though some might have been sufficiently 
realistic to know that where the other price controls have gone, those 
on rent, sugar and rice must follow. Nobody can now prevent the 
inflationary spiral from being given another twist — except the 


common people. That fact will be bound to have adverse effects 


on this country, but those effects can be mitigated if the American 
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tariff is lowered and the exporting countries of the world, including 
Great Britain, are allowed to acquire some of the dollars that 
Americans are so eager to spend. It is hopeful that the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Will Clayton, has announced that there will 
be no going back on the proposal to begin negotiating the removal 
of trade barriers in April, 1947. It is even more hopeful that Mr. 
Clayton has expressed an opinion that the American people will 
support that policy. Indeed, they may. Even Republicans, with 
their high-tariff tradition, cannot be blind to the fact that the United 
States stands to gain by the expansion of world trade which lower 
tariffs aim to promote. It is to be hoped that Mr. Truman will 
support Mr. Clayton. But what the President will do remains the 
biggest enigma of all, for the good reason that he probably does 
not kriow himself. The best he can do is to listen to the advice 
of the lieutenants he took over from Mr. Roosevelt. The worst is 
to concentrate on the distribution among his old friends of the 
rapidly-diminishing supply of the sweets of office. 


Trieste 


If the handling by Yugoslavs and Italians of their conflicting claims 
in the Trieste area is any indication of how they would govern the 
area, if permitted, there is every case for not giving either of them 
the chance. This is particularly true of the Yugoslavs. The claim 
to preferential treatment which they established by their great 
sacrifices in the war has been dissipated by their insufferable 
behaviour since. The list of “ concessions ” which they have offered 
variously to the Council of Foreign Ministers and, through Signor 
Togliatti, the Communist leader, to the Italian Government, speak 
for themselves—cancellation of the demand that the Governor of 
the Free Territory of Trieste should be a Yugoslav ; abandonment 
of the claim that the Yugoslav representative on the Government 
of Trieste should have powers of veto; repatriation of Italian 
soldiers now in Yugoslavia. These are not genuine concessions at 
all. The device of demanding the outrageous and impossible and 
then agreeing to drop those demands in return for other advantages 
(in this case the cession of Gorizia to Yugoslavia) has the authentic 
Hitlerian crudity and disingenuousness. The Foreign Ministers 
were right to sweep it aside, even though Mr. Molotov’s attempt 
to reopen the question of the frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia 
after it had been unanimously settled at Paris, was scarcely less 
discreditable than the Yugoslav machinations. Nor do the Italians 
come off unspotted. They have been faintly tempted by Marshal 
Tito’s suggestion that, in return for Gorizia, Trieste should be 
given the status of an autonomous area inside Italy. They are still 
toying with the Yugoslav propaganda for an Italo-Yugoslav com- 
bination against the “imperialism” of the Great Powers If a 
genuine understanding between Italy and Yugoslavia were possible 
it would be welcome. But transparent propaganda from communist 
sources is completely unhelpful. It becomes steadily clearer that 
the Foreign Ministers and the Security Council have a better chance 
of making a peaceful settlement than either Yugoslavs or Italians. 


Little Progress at Lake Success 


The delegates to the United Nations meeting in New York have 
still not secured a grip on their work. The preliminary skirmish- 
ing in the committees and the speechmaking in the Assembly have 
only demonstrated one thing, and that is the Russian determination 
to keep all possible power in the hands of the Security Council. 
The respective spheres of influence of the Assembly and the Security 
Council were the cause of a prolonged squabble on the wording of 
a resolution whick was ostensibly meant to cover the admission of 
Sweden, Iceland and Afghanistan to membership. It ended in a 
compromise, but it is clear that when it comes up again the Soviet 
representatives will refuse to recognise the right of the Assembly 
to take note of applications for membership other than those which 
have been accepted by the Security Council. This might not be 
too serious a matter but for the fact that the Russian influence has 
already been exercised in the Security Council to keep out three 
states which appear to possess all the qualifications required by the 
Charter—that is to say, they are peace-loving states, accept the 
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Charter, and are deemed able to carry out its obligations. Ip Prac. 
tice, these countries were excluded because, for one reason or 
another, they were not acceptable to the Soviet Union. In the Case 
of Eire, for example, it was pointed out that her war record Was 
unsatisfactory and that she was not in diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. The comic allegation that Eire was a British satellite 
and would always vote as the British wished, is said to have beer 
dropped from the Soviet brief at an earlier stage. But it had quit 
as much substance as some of the allegations about the abuse of 
mandates levelled by Mr. Novikov against mandatory Powers in 
Monday’s meeting of the Assembly. It is still necessary to look j 
actions, not words, for the true springs of Russian policy and action 
all tend to place the important issues under the Security Coungj 
where they are most subject to the veto power. 


The Spread of Terrorism 


The recent disclosure that Jewish terrorists were Preparing 
attack persons and property in this country (the original threg 
having apparently been made some seven weeks ago) has widened 
still further the sphere of violence spreading from a small criming| 
minority in Palestine. The attacks which were first made on Arabs. 
then on the British, and then on other Jews in Palestine, are now 
menacing eminent individuals in this country. It is doubrfy! 
whether such contagion can spread except where some favourable 
conditions exist, however slight these conditions may be. Terrorism 
could hardly have persisted for so long in Palestine if the effor: 
of all Jews to bring the terrorists to book had been as strong as 
the words of denunciation pronounced from time to time by some 
of the leaders of the Jewish Agency. It is still not possible to give 
full credence to those words. Vague reports that the forces of the 
Hagana have been employed against the Irgun are no more com. 
forting than any other news of war between private armies. Clea 
reports of speeches accusing the British of violence and loot, such 
as that recently delivered in America by Mr. David Ben-Gurion, 
the chairman of the executive committee of the Jewish Agency, 
are little more than an incitement to further criminal attacks. The 
core of violent action will never be extracted so long as the outer 
mass of violent talk continues to grow. There will always be a few 
criminals willing to work where the conditions are relatively favour- 
able. The conditions in Palestine will continue to be favourable « 
long as the funds and organisation exist to create and maintain a 
flow of illegal immigrants. The allocation of part of the month 
immigrations quota of 1,500 persons to illegal immigrants can & 
little good. In fact it may do harm by excluding the more deserving, 
and encouraging undesirables to make the attempt. Those members, 
from all parts of the House of Commons, who on Wednesday called 
for clear information about the sources of finance for the illegel 
movement and the flag of the ships engaged in it were attacking the 
menace at the right point—its origin. 


Sense About Spain 


The Minister of State, Mr. Hector McNeil, showed praiseworth) 
courage in talking straight sense about Spain to a Labour audience 
at the North Paddington by-election. It is perfectly true, as he said, 
that no one will remove Franco except the Spanish people. It may 
be added with equal truth that no one has any right to remove Franc 
except the Spanish people. Whether any régime that succeeded 
Franco would possess any elements of stability, or show itself much 
more indulgent to its opponeats than Franco has to his, is a debate 
able question. But it would be reasonable to hope for better things 
from professed Republicans than from the present dictatorship ; fcr 
that reason a change, if it could be effected without external inter- 
vention, should unquestionably be welcomed. But for pressure bj 
this country there would be no shadow of justification. Totali- 
tarianism everywhere is detestable, but as a matter of hard fact 
Spain is no more totalitarian than Soviet Russia, and enthusias's 
who urge action against Franco Spain, which happens to be weak, 
and suggest nothing of the kind in connection with the U.S.SR, 
which happens to be strong, do not evoke very profound admire 
tion. That Mr. McNeil should have sa‘d, or implied, all this to his 
Labour audience is very much to his credit. 
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Cold Comfort 

The increase in coal production which usually takes place in 
October has taken place this year. Output per manshift rose to 1.05 
tons, Which is still far short of the pre-war figure of 1.14 tons. 
Absenteeism also decreased to 15.19 per cent. as against 6 or 7 per 
cent, before the war. Distributed stocks of coal rose slightly, so 
that about 3 weeks’ supply stands between industry and breakdown. 
Ina purely formal sense, from which he who must may take comfort, 
there has been an improvement all along the line. But it is an 
jmprovement On a levei so dangerously low that no time can be 
spared for congratulation. If the requirement of a 75 per cent. 
increase in exports, to say nothing of an almost unlimited increase 
in total production over the pre-wir level, could be translated into 
tems of coal production needed, the figure would dwarf voal pro- 
duction achieved. Inland consumption is rising, as it must rise, 
but at 3.492,000 tons a week in October it was barely covered by 
production. If British industry were consuming what it ought to 
consume in order to assure economic safety, the present stocks 
would soon melt away. As for exports of coal as such, Lord 
Hyndley, the chairman of the Coal Board, speaking in London on 
Monday, said that the idea must be abandoned for the present. 
The one relatively bright spot is merchants’ stocks of house coal, 
which at the end of September were half 9 million tons higher than 
jast year. Most householders may be spared a shiver by the hearth 
this year. But nobody possessing foresight could avoid another 
sort of shiver at the prospect lying before British industry. 


Divorce Reform 

Last Saturday Mr. Justice Denning’s committee on procedural 
reforms in Matrimonial Causes published its second interim 
report, which is concerned with the hastening and simplifying of 
procedure and the reduction of costs. An obvious way of dealing 
with a greater number of cases would be to dispose of them in the 
inferior courts as well as in the High Court as at present, but the 
committee believes that this might lead the public to consider 
marriage too lightly. It therefore recommends that the 57 County 
Court Judges shall be appointed Divorce Commissioners, having, 
while they are acting, the status and pay of High Court Judges. 
They will sit both in London and the Provinces—in Assize towns 
and a number of others—and, it is calculated should deal with about 
28,000 undefended cases annually, and possibly with some short 
defended cases. Turning to financial aspects, the committee states 
that the present cost of an undefended case, £70, is far too high, 
and it suggests simplifications which should cut this figure by half. 
These are obviously sensible recommendations, some of them, 
regarding the use of the County Court Judges, the Government has 
already decided to adopt. But there is one aspect they do not 
touch—the saving of some marriages by discussion. This aspect, 
the setting up of machinery for reconciliation, will be considered in 
a third report. 


Thunder on the Left 

The challenge to the Government’s totalitarian tendencies in 
the form of an upheaval from the Left has its interesting features. 
It has not hitherto been very clear what the number of the potential 
tebels on the foreign policy issue was. It now appears that there 
are more of them than was generally supposed, for some forty 
odd put their names to an amendment to the Address demanding 
the adoption of an ideological instead of a national foreign policy. 
Their arguments are familiar, and they leave the great bulk of the 
Labour Party unmoved, and on any such issue Ministers have, 
of course, the whole-hearted support of the Opposition. The Prime 
Minister’s strength of feeling on the subject is intelligible, for to 
move an amendment of this kind is a highly critical, not to say a 
hostile, act, and Mr. Attlee was naturally at some pains to impress 
that fact on new Members who might not have fully appreciated it. 
One effect of the effervescence may be to tighten up party discipline, 
which is not in itself a good thing. By deciding to keep their 
amendment on the paper, but not press it to a division, the rebels 
have from their own point of view made the worst of both worlds. 
Their action is not calculated to disturb the equanimity of the 
absent Foreign Secretary overmuch 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


THE new Session got away to a quiet and orderly start on Tuesday. 
The possibility of major surprise had largely been excluded by the 
Prime Minister’s previous announcement of the Government’s inten- 
tions in regard to conscription ; and there was, in fact, no matter 
for surprise in what was included in the King’s Speech. Nearest to 
it was perhaps the reference to legislation in respect of compensa- 
tion and betterment ; but the only doubt here concerned, not ths 
Government’s desire to introduce legislation, but the possibility of 
fitting so complex a measure into the crowded pattern of the 
Session’s work. Chief surprise of omission was probably the fact 
that Mr. Bevan, so copious a legislator in the last Session, has not 
secured a place in this Session’s programme. It was understood 
that he was likely to be ready with measures dealing with the Poor 
Law and the structure of Local Government. Evidently it was 
decided that the Ministry of Health had had a good run in the last 
Session, and that these measures must wait their turn. But nobody 
need suppose that it is going to be an easy Session. In terms of 
Parliamentary time, the legislative programme of the King’s Speech, 
coupled with the normal hardy annuals and the usual allowance of 
unpredictable requirements, constitutes a considerable precept. 
* * 7 + 

The task of moving or seconding the Address reminds me, in its 
combination of simplicity and difficulty, of Clausewitz’s classic 
dictum on war. So far as this Parliament is concerned, Mr. John 
Freeman last year set a high standard of achievement in this simple, 
difficult task, to which Mr. Usborne was scarcely able to conform. 
His attire may have represented, in Mr. Churchill’s words, “one 
of the really broad advances of democracy,” but his speech was not 
an advance on his predecessor’s. It would perhaps be uncharitable 
to blame him for reading his speech on such an occasion; but the 
unpalatable truth remains that, while anybody can read a speech, 
very few can tread one well. Mr. Hoy, who seconded, is not a 
great natural orator either. But he deserved the general cheers 
which he received, not least because he realised that, whereas a 
pound of fact may be worth a ton of theory, an ounce of cheerful, 
relevant reminiscence is on such occasions worth more than either. 

7 * * * 

These preliminary flourishes were followed in due form by the 
customary battle of the giants. Mr. Churchill launched himself into 
battle with all the confidence and sureness of touch of the veteran 
campaigner. For the greater part of his speech he was concerned 
with matters on which he speaks with particular authority, and it 
seemed to me that on certain aspects, notably his references to 
Germany, he commanded more than mere party assent. His twit- 
ting of the Government, on the unhappy juxtaposition in the King’s 
Speech of the references to the alleviation of hardship with the 
proposals for nationalising inland transport, was a Parliamentary 
tour de force by the oldest and shrewdest of Parliamentary hands. 

-- * * * 

The Prime Minister acquitted himself well. I thought that 
Mr. Attlee was in better form than in recent Parliamentary per- 
formances. Maybe it was because he was replying on this occasion, 
whereas in the Atomic Energy und Defence debates he was initiating 
the discussion. Thus he was able to achieve some quiet scores off 
Mr. Churchill, which gave a livelier touch to his speech. Lively, 
too, were some of the exchanges in Wednesday’s debate on the 
Government motion to take away private Members’ time for this 
Session as for the last. It seemed to me that on this occasion Mr. 
Herbert Morrison was bad in a bad cause. Nothing can alter the 
fact that many of the most salutary reforms on the Statute Book 
owe their existence to the initiative of private Members and their 
perseverance against Governmental indifference or hostility. This 
being so, any infringement of private Members’ rights is a matter 
of gravity and should so be treated: indeed, an appearance of real 
reluctance would not have been out of place. The result was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion ; but before it was reached Mr. Scollan 
made an honest and courageous contribution from the Government 
Benches, and Lord Winterton, as Father of the House, put the 
case against deprivation in an informed and authoritative speech, 

Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Caton. D. C. W.-S. 
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NEW TASKS AT WESTMINSTER 


HE second session of no Parliament is ever like the first. The 

exhilaration on the Government side due to electoral victory 
has in some measure died down. Satisfaction with first achieve- 
ments dulls rather than whets the appetite for more achievement. 
The more experienced, or more far-sighted, Members, at any rate, 
realise that sound administration may be very much more im- 
portant to the country than fresh legislation. And after a session 
as arduous and protracted as that which closed on November 6th 
some mitigation either in duration or in intensity may reasonably 
be hoped for. How far in this case the hope has solid foundation 
may seem doubtful enough in the light of the Speech read from 
the Throne on Tuesday. The Government does avowedly look 
for a shorter session than the last, and with that in view one or 
two expected measures, notably the Criminal Justice Bill, are to 
be held over for another year. That is a matter for considerable 
regret. Reform of criminal administration was overdue when Sir 
Samuel Hoare introduced a similar measure in 1939 and had to 
hold it over because war intervened. Mr. Ede most properly 
took up the task afresh as soon as he got to the Home Office, and 
the decision of the Government to shelve it is not compensated 
for impressively by the inclusion of a Bill empowering local 
authorities to operate civic restaurants. But this Government is 
impenitently doctrinaire, and it is clear that the coming session 
is to be largely devoted, like the last, to measures for the nationali- 
sation of industries that are serving the public much better in their 
present guise than they are likely to do in their future. 

His Majesty’s Ministers, it must be conceded, have reason to 
be in good heart. At the end of over fifteen months of office they 
command to all appearance as much support, both in the House 
and outside it, as ever. They have not yet lost a by-election ; not 
a single supporter in Parliament has detached himself from them ; 
and though there have been subversive murmurings among the 
critics of the Foreign Secretary, party totalitarianism is more 
than proof against menace of that dimension. As a consequence 
the programme of today can be counted on to represent adequately 
the legislation of tomorrow. Before this session ends we shall 
have had more nationalisation—this time of electricity supply and 
land transport, the conversion of temporary conscription into per- 
manent, the development of agriculture through the further regu- 
lation of prices and wages, and the raising of the school-leaving 
age to 15 next April. This last step calls for no new legislation. It 
flows directly from Mr. Butler’s Education Bill, which the Coali- 
tion Government passed into law ; but it will be for this Govern- 
ment to see to it that no further postponement is necessitated by 
any shortage of teachers or of buildings. A postponement in fact 
is improbable, but there can be no complete confidence that the 
conditions which ought to exist in April will exist. 

But this is in the field of administration. So are various other 
activities referred to in the Speech, notably stimulation of the 
flow of houses and expanded production of consumers’ goods both 
for the home market and for export. In the matter of houses 
the Minister of Health is on trial. The vigour of his reactions to 
criticism in the House of Commons will be justified only if it is 
paralleled by the vigour of his actions in the matter of houses 
for common men. On that no final verdict can yet be passed. 
The interim verdict is unquestionably adverse. The total of per- 
manent houses erected in Great Britain in the first nine months 
of this year—a little over 25,000—makes a pitiable showing ; the 
fact that in the same period nearly 48,000 temporary structures 
have been put up does not notably redeem it. But public bodies, 
whether central or local, move at a deplorable pace, and it is 
reasonable to hope that plans slowly evolved will from now on 
be bearing more satisfactory fruit at a steadily increasing rate. 
But here, as in the case of consumers’ goods, the plain fact has 


to be faced that industry is not producing what it should. The 
Government is credited with serious anxiety on this head, and 
there is ample reason for it. Whether in house-building or in the 
mines or in factories of every kind, output per man-hour is very 
far from what it should be, or what it must be if the standard of 
living of the wage-earners themselves is not to remain permanently 
depressed. The wage-earners have presumably got the Govern. 
ment they wanied, but the Government has not yet solved the 
problem of how to appeal to them effectively. For any failure 
there the whole nation will pay dearly. 

There are some signs that the Government sees a solution in its 
nationalisation programme, which it promotes as much to stimulate 
the worker as to remedy the alleged injustices of the capitalist 
system. That undoubtedly was the theory in the case of the 
mines. The miners have made it clear repeatedly that their maxi- 
mum effort would be exerted only in a nationalised industry. What 
that implied pledge counts for will shortly be tested. The mines 
have been nationalised and the date when they will pass actually 
under the control of the Coal Board is near at hand. So far, in 
spite of rather better figures for October, the outlook is depress- 
ing, and Mr. Shinwell’s almost automatic oscillations between 
hope and gloom do little to improve it. But before such nationali- 
sation in the case of the mines has been tested more nationalisation 
is to be imposed. In the case of electricity supply not much need 
be said. There is some substance in the argument advanced by 
the Prime Minister in the House on Tuesday that, generation and 
transmission having been very largely brought under national 
ownership, it is reasonable that distribution should go the same way; 
and distribution is not at present so efficient or equitable that many 
tears need be shed over the change. Nationalisation of land trans- 
port is another story altogether. What it involves is not quite 
clear. Coastwise shipping is apparently not to be interfered with ; 
whether canal traffic is remains to be seen. For nationalisation of 
the railways no case whatever has been made. Their achievement 
during the war has been astonishing and it is hard to conceive 
that under State ownership and public management they will serve 
the public better, or as well. Each of the great systems now exist- 
ing is quite large enough to be managed as a single unit, and 
between them there is enough competition to be healthy and 
enough co-operation to be economic. The question of co-ordination 
with a road-transport system which at present tends to divert from 
the railways a great deal of the most profitable goods services no 
doubt has to be solved, but a free arrangement between the in- 
terests concerned is much more likely to work smoothly and 
economically than a State-owned and State-controlled system 
covering road (except for short hauls) and rail alike. The onus 
is on the Government to make a case for nationalisation, and they 
have not begun to look like making it yet. 


The other major measure foreshadowed in the King’s Speech 
relates to conscription, and unlike the others just discussed it is 
not likely to arouse controversy on party lines. It is true that a 
section of the Labour Party, inspired by emotions which, as pure 
emotions, are widely shared, oppose the whole idea of the con- 
tinuance of conscription into peace-time. But to deplore it and 
to oppose it are different things. The state of the world is as 
every man of normal vision sees it to be ; and for that it may 
fairly be claimed that our own Government bears as little responsi- 
bility as any. The war is technically over; the peace is far, 
still, from being established. Gross neglect of defence is 4 
plain temptation to aggressors. For the moment our armed forces 
must be maintained, and it is unfortunately clear that, for a variety 
of reasons which need to be fully discussed, voluntary enlist- 
ment will not at present do that. With Mr. Attlee’s proposal for 
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an 18-month period of service, with retention in the reserve and 
brief annual refresher courses for a period after that, there can 
be no serious quarrel, though in various details there is room 
for amendment. The aim, as he agreed, must be to reduce the 
period as soon as possible to one year. That can be effected in 
part by a rigorous elimination of the waste of man-power in the 
Army—a field in which there is abundant room for fruitful ex- 
plcration. But most of all hope must be reposed in the fulfilment 
of the hopes inspired by the United Nations Charter. At this 
moment those hopes derive some stimulus from the agreement 
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reached between the United States and Russia, with the whole. 
hearted support of this country, for an immediate approach to the 
problem of the reduction of armaments by mutual agreement. 
Such an agreement needs patient application and detailed study, 
but the news that the work had been begun in a spirit of genuine 
and constructive co-operation would be as welcome as any that an 
anxious and apprehensive humanity could receive. In any steps 
it can take to bring that consummation nearer the present Govern- 
ment can be sure of the support of every man and woman in the 
country. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T was odd to see so many vacant places on the red benches when 

the King opened Parliament in the House of Lords (reclaimed 
for half a day from the Commons) on Tuesday. Apparently party 
divisions were fairly strictly observed, and the Labour peers came far 
from measuring, girth by girth, the equivalent of the space allotted to 
them. Though only semi-state was observed—there were no 
peeresses with tiaras—it was an imposing pageant, with the judges 
in velvet and ermine or black and gold, the bishops in their 
lawn, the officials of the College of Heralds grouped in brilliant 
gold and scarlet to the west of the throne. The King came in 
uncovered with the Queen, but he read his Speech seated and 
covered, and he tilted his naval hat well to the back. The Lord 
Chancellor has the most delicate job on these occasions, for he 
has to mount the steps of the throne, hand the Speech to His 
Majesty on one knee, and then retire down the steps backwards, ex- 
tremely encumbered by his voluminous robes. At least one Chan- 
cellor in history has come to grief during this operation, but Lord 
Jowitt, groping for his skirts and gripping them firmly like a lady 
crossing a muddy road, got safe back to the common level without 
loss of either dignity or balance, both when handing the King the 
Speech and when receiving it back after delivery. Then Their 
Majesties retired; so did their Excellencies, their Lordships and the 
faithful Commons, and by four in the afternoon the House of Lords 
had become the House of Commons once more for another twelve 
months or so. (As to the Commons’ own Chamber, I am told that 
the proof of progress is not that the walls are going up—which they 
are not—but that the foundations are going deeper down.) 

* * * * 

For the second year running, Marshal Stalin has been absent 
from the celebrations at Moscow on November 7th. From that fact 
anyone can draw what deductions he chooses. An incident that came 
to my knowledge a week or two ago may, or may not, be relevan 
n that connection. A leading chest specialist in Harley Street was 
rung up from Moscow by the leading chest specialist in Moscow 
vho wanted to discuss with him “an important special diagnosis.” 
He did discuss it—for a period for which no ordinary person would 
be able to monopolise the trunk line from Moscow. Who the patient 

can only be surmised. So far as I know his name was not 
mentioned. 


* * * * 





reached me. I ought to say not a publication but the publication, for 
Persuasion, I find, appears three or four times a year, and I ought 
to have been familiar with it before. This particular issue includes 
four articles every one of which I found myself first glancing at and 
then reading with the keenest interest to the end. Offe is on “ The 
Times: a critical appreciation”; another on the Chain Stores and 
their place in the community ; another on Liberalism’s Last Stand 
—the last ditchers being the gallant ten in the House of Commons ; 
and the fourth on the Canadian Spy Report and the way the Press 
in this country treated it. There is more than this, but each of these 
articles is worth much more than 74d. How is Persuasion to be 
characterised? Well, it describes itself as “ devoted to the persuasive 
arts.” As such it might, I suppose, be recommended to young men 
desiring marriage, though I doubt if that is its first raison d’étre. I 


assume that it can be found on bookstalls. It is published by 





Creative Journals, Limited, 1 Bond Street. Why do I go out of my 
way to draw attention to it? For no reason at all except that I think 
it would interest many readers of this column. 

* * > * 

Information continues to reach me about the London College of 
Theology (University of North Madras), its precious Chancellor, 
“Bishop” J. C. Ryan, and the Edinburgh Theological Hall 
affiliated with it. Somewhere in the picture is the Western Orthodox 
Academy, which “rests upon a Charter granted on August Ist, 1945, 
by His Beatitude Mar Georgius, Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
Glastonbury and Catholicos of the West.” As for Mr. J. C. Ryan, 
an Indian in spite of his name, he was described by the Daily 
Herald in 1939 as “the bogus bishop,” and I know of nothing that 
has happened since to call that characterisation in question. As 
for the London College of Theology, with its galaxy of “ Professors” 
and D.D.s of unstated universities, and the rest of the bunch of 
plausible institutions, they all have one feature in common—they 
offer worthless “degrees” or diplomas in return for fees of varying 
magnitude. This is no doubt legitimate, or at any rate legal, and 
I am afraid there are enough fools about to swallow the bait. 

* * * * 

The Soviet Embassy reception last weck had its unique features, 
as receptions at the Soviet Embassy often have. In the matter of 
dress, the rule clearly was that there should be no rule—at one ex- 
treme black coats and Old Etonian ties (if that is an extreme), at the 
other at least one gentleman in a light tweed knickerbocker suit. 
The staff of the Embassy, in the new diplomatic corps uniform, all 
looked like admirals. I had left before Lord Montgomery arrived, 
but I gather that his advent was the event of the occasion, even 
though Mr. and Mrs. Attlee and other politicians of eminence came, 
saw and (I take it) drank vodka. It is satisfactory on all counts to 
find Soviet Russia thus providing an international meeting-ground. 

* * * * 

The influence of Rutherford and the Cavendish laboratory at Cam- 
bridge in relation to atomic research is continuously pervasive. Dr. 
W. B. Lewis, who has just been appointed Director of Scientific 
Research at the Canadian atomic energy plant at Deep River, 
Ontario, is another of Rutherford’s men. He is still only 38 and since 
1930 has been in the centre of Nuclear Physics research at Cam- 
bridge. Whether in the end it will prove to be more good than ill 
that has emanated from the Cavendish in this field still remains to 
But the volume of the emanation is immense. 

* * * * 








be demonstrated. 

It is worth while to keep an eye on the steady increase of the 
French-speaking population of Canada, which in the ordinary course 
What the 
ordinary course of nature is may be gathered by the case of the 
seven daughters of a gentleman named Marcoux. Between them they 
at present have 105 living children—and there have, I believe, been 
News of them reaches me from a 


of nature will soon overtake the English-speaking section. 


some who are alive no longer 
perfectly reliable source. 
* o * * 

At the Cambridge Union: “ Mr. IT. M. Kirk (Pembroke), a maiden 
speaker, announced that he was like a lady producing triplets for 
the first time—the delivery was likely to be hellish.”—Cambridge 
Review. 


Maiden meditation, fancy-free. JANUS. 
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INTERREGNUM IN RUSSIA 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


REAT events are shaping inside Russia; the signs are for all 

to see, and they may be interpreted with a fair degree of 
probability by those who study Russia for her own sake. At 
similar times in Russiaa hiszory the citizens of Moscow and Peters- 
burg have been the first to sense the change in the air of the two 
capital cities, so representative of the two great warring influences 
which have swayed by turns the destinies of the Russian people 
since Muscovy first developed into the hard core of the future 
Russian Empire. For the second time in its brief history the Soviet 
prototype of the Communist State, as visualised by Marx and created 
by Lenin, is facing a crisis of human relations against which all 
the artifices of its materialist faith are powerless. 

The first of these crises came with the death of Lenin on January 
21st, 1924, while the great flood of idealistic revolutionary feeling 
still inspired the conscience and the united will of the Russian 
people. The second crisis is upen them after twenty years of bitter 
disillusion for many, and on the morrow of a great national victory 
whose spoils have somehow evaded the Russian people. The Soviet 
nation is back in harness, with its blinkers replaced and its head 
held rigidly away from the promised land, of which it had caught 
a glimpse in Western Europe. The Soviet ruler is absent from 
the capital—the inference from known facts is irresistible—and his 
deputies have charge of the great machine, which is running on 
its own momentum, and may well continue to do so until the crisis 
is past. 

Stalin, no doubt, is again resting in the balmy air of Sochi, on 
the shores of the Black Sea, where the chest-complaint from which 
he is thought to be suffering will have its best chance until the 
warm spring weather enables him to return to Moscow. There are, 
however, a number of associated facts which are of greater signi- 
ficance than the retirement of the Soviet Prime Minister to 2 southern 
health-resort for the winter. Stalin was absent from the Kremlin 
on October 29th, when a number of questions, put to him by the 
United Press, were answered in his name. Not only was the timing 
of these answers unusual, in that they were made only a few weeks 
after a similar series of answers to a British correspondent, but they 
contradicted to a marked degree a number of statements made almost 
simultaneously by Molotov in New York. The Soviets have 
normally a certain consistency in such matters, and it seems likely 
that this was, in fact, one of the first independent diplomatic moves 
by Stalin’s deputies in the Kremlin. 

Who really are these deputies? The answer to this question 
may well decide the next ruler of Russia. There is a Byzantine 
atmosphere about the Kremlin, and the heirs-presumptive to the 
chair of Stalin must stay in their places in the citadel of Moscow 
until the stage is set for the next act in the drama. At this time, 
the members of the Politburo are considering their personal positions 
with some natural anxiety, and it will be small wonder if the world 
is given further examples cf divided counsels at the centre of Russian 
afiairs. The anniversary of the Revolution came upon the Soviet 
Government with the hierarchy unprepared and the leader absent. 
As the date approached, the party machine rolled inexorably on. 
The traditional parade was organised in the traditional matchless 
Russian style. The inner circle of the Party drafted its annual litany, 
the slogans to all sections of the Soviet people, and the customary 
hymn to Stalin. The foreign correspondents mustered obediently 
on the eve of the anniversary, when the usual summons came to 
attend at the Press room for a special news release by the Soviet 
Informburo. The West waited for Stalin to speak. The West 
waited in vain. Zhdanov, Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Party and Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, delivered the speech, 
a routine affair which was ground out dutifully to a waiting world 
by the Soviet publicity machine. A summary was sent as a message 
to Stalin, “the inspired leader of our peoples.” Several members 
of the Politburo, including Beria, Malenkov, Mikoyan and Kagano- 
vitch, were absent from the meeting. 

For the first time since Stalin came to power in Russia the 


customary Order of the Day to the Armed Forces was signed by 
another, in this case by General Bulganin, the first deputy to the 
Generalissimo, whose military career dates from 1940. This year 
the Order of the Day is remarkable in its lack of inspiration, and 
will ring round the Soviet Union like the Creed in an empty church, 
The review in the Red Square was taken by Marshal Govoroy, 
Zhdanov’s military commander in the defence of Leningrad. The 
great commanders, Zhukov znd Rokossovsky, were presumably kept 
away by their duties in Odessa and the North, but Koniev and 
Vasilievsky represented the Soviet Army. Voroshilov was not present, 
To the close observer of the Soviet scene, the circumstances attend- 
ing the anniversary of the Revolution have a special significance, 
and the picture presented by this year’s celebrations is clear in its 
outline, though the balance of the composition and much of the 
detail are not 2s yet very easy to descry. 

The main facts, however, are plain. Stalin is away and probably 
sick. His grip is relaxing, and a new order is shaping itself within 
the Soviet hierarchy. Molotov, far away in New York, has spoken 
with a voice which is at complete variance with that of the Kremlin, 
and his part can hardly be more than one of acquiescence in what- 
ever changes result from the silent struggle for power which is now 
proceeding in Moscow... Molotov’s name still appears next to that 
of Stalin in the “Honcrary Presidium” of the Supreme Soviet, 
as elected with acclamation at the meeting on November 6th, but 
the time is not yet ripe for this order of precedence to have the 
meaning and importance which it bears in more settled days, 
Zhdanov stays in the limelight by virtue of his Party secretaryship 
and his office as Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, but he is still 
not a member of the Council of Ministers and so remains outside 
the Government of Russia. 


Ii is probable that Beria is mistrusted by the Generalissimo less 
than any other man. Stalin has charged him with the all-important 
work of acquiring the atomic weapon for Soviet Russia, and Beria 
remains in control of the most powerful vested interest in the 
country, the Ministry of Internal Affairs, with its private army of 
many hundreds of thousands of the best equipped troops in the 
Soviet Union. _In the 1946 budget an appropriation of 5,000,000 
roubles has been made for scientific purposes, and it is certain that 
a large part of this sum will be administered by Beria. With these 
special qualifications, in addition to his position as Deputy Head 
of the Government, Beria is possibly the only member of the Polit- 
buro who could feel himself sccure enough to remain away from 
Moscow at the present time while engaged on his special duties, 
but it can be assumed that when absent from Moscow he will find 
it necessary to keep in close touch with thé autocrat in the pine- 
woods of Sochi. On the other hand, another department for which 
Beria is responsible has not had a very good year in the eyes of 
the rulers of Soviet Russia. The Ministty of State Security has 
been given much undue prominence in the outside world, as a 
result of the revelations of the Canadian Royal Commission, and 
by the frequency with which Soviet officers and officials have 
absconded from their duties abroad, or been recalled to the U.S.S.R. 
for lack of resistance to the charms of the capiialist world. While 
it is true that Merkulov and other officials formerly associated with 
Beria have been recently relieved of their posts, this may well be 
due merely to the organisation of a picked staff in connection with 
the Soviet atomic project. 


As the balance of power shifts within the Politburo, there remains 
one constant factor. Malenkov sits in the centre of the Kremlin 
wet as Organising Secretary of the Party and Deputy Head of 
the Government, in an unassailable tactical position. Since his 
appointment to the Government, Maienkov has been studiously 
inconspicuous in his public appearances. Time is on his side, and 
he can well afford to consolidate his position quietly, making no 
speeches, absenting himself when expedient. and accepting a place 
well down in the hierarchy of the leadership on public occasions. 
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He knows his business of oiling the mechanism of the cumbrous 
soviet machine, and as time passes he will, no doubt, replace a 
yg here and there to ensure smoother working when a change 
sould take place in the control. 
Until recently, Beria and Malenkov were at pains to show Russia 
nd the world that they were close personal friends, and in May 
wis year they were together elected full members of the Politburo. 
Yuman friendship is a fine thing, and such feelings are the natural 
sght even of men as peculiarly situated as are the ten who rule 
ihe destinies of Soviet Russia, but it will be a new thing in Russian 
history if relations of this nature, however genuine, are not corrupted 
w the lust for power, and it is hard to believe that the personal 
inendship of Beria and Malenkov could, in present circumstances, 
wyrvive the death or abdication of Stalin. 

Stalin is still titular head and autocrat of the Union of Soviet 
Republics, and his dictatorship rests, as must all such systems, on 
the Party organisation supported by the Armed Forces and the 
Secret Police. The Soviet Army is at present emasculated as a 
political force, and its greatest commanders have been rusticated 
wy the Party to areas where they can cause no political mischief. 
Beria controls the Secret Police; Malenkov the Party. Both have 
the official standing of Deputy Head of the Government. Events 
ye moving to a climax in Russian history. 


A BOMBING APPRAISAL 


By E. H. KEELING, M.P. 


IX months before the end of the war President Roosevelt’s 
Se cians appointed a committee to study the history and 
“fects of the air attack on Germany. Its report, published in 
America, can now be obtained through the Stationery Office (price 
23 6d.). It has aroused less attention in this country than it 
deserves, for it records, in about 50,000 words and 29 graphs, the 
schievements not only of the United States Army Air Force but 
f the Royal Air Force, and its findings are of world-wide interest. 
The first aim of the air attack on Germany was the defeat of the 
German Air Force. Not until the war in the air had been won 
sould landings in the Mediterranean and Normandy be accomplished 
our bombers be free to attack in full force the sources of military 
strength within Germany. In the Battle of Britain in 1940 the 
Royal Air Force had gained control of the air over the British Isles 
and the surrounding waters, and had thus made secure a base for 
lied Operations. The next two years were mainly a period of 
preparation. During 1943 and early in 1944 attacks on the German 
aircraft industry helped to win the decisive air battles of 1944. 
We were aided by the fact that up to the second half of 1943 the 
enemy, through over-confidence, made no attempt to utilise his 
aircraft Or munitions industry fully. He did aot plan for a long 
war or for Russian endurance ; and when our attacks and the 
Russian successes made him realise his mistake it was too late. 
The greatest single cause of the defeat of the German Air Force 
in 1944 however, says the report, was the deterioration of its 
pilots, who owing io the shortage of aviation spirit received flying 
taining only about a third as long as that given to British and 
American airmen. Largely because of the shortage of petrol, the 
enemy turned to the development of the jet fighter, which used 
Diesel oil, but events moved too fast for him. 

The committee discovered from German records the remarkable 
fact that Germany did not much increase her own mobilised man- 
power during the war ; the mobilisation occurred between 1933 and 
1939. Foreigners and prisoners of war, totalling 8 millions in 1944, 
accounted for almost the whole increase after 1939. German women 
were never fully mobilised. The number in domestic service fell 
only from 1.5 to 1.3 million, while in Britain the cut was from 1.2 
to 0.5 million. Nor was the length of the working-day much in- 
creased, Germany used her labour force less intensively than 
Britain. 

The Allied air offensive did not attain enormous proportions 
until the spring of 1944. Of the tonnage of bombs dropped, 85 
per cent. was dropped after January rst, 1944, and 72 per cent. 
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afte. July 1st. The attacks on industry which brought decisive 
results occurred after D-Day. The bombing which then began 
of oil and nitrogen plants, the Ruhr steel industry, railways and 
canals, reduced within a few montiis the output of aviation spirit 
and nitrogen by 90 per cent., of steel by 86 per cent., railway load- 
ings by 75 per cent. Every major land operation was preceded and 
accompanied by attacks on transport, which went far to isolaie the 
battle area. The report says little of the tactical air support given 
during the battle, or of the attacks on German shipping. Perhaps, 
also, it gives too little weight to the general dislocation and dis- 
organisation which bombing caused. 

Some opportunities were lost, perhaps for good reasons. Ethyl 
fluid is an indispensable constituent of aviation petrol, but we did 
not bomb any of the few plants at which it was made. The 
synthetic-rubber plants and manufactories of rubber products were 
never subjected to prolonged or concentrated attack. Submarine 
yards were often bombed, but it was not until the war was nearly 
over that production was seriously reduced. Nearly a quarter of 
the tonnage of bombs was dropped in attacks on large cities, and in 
sheer destructiveness these raids outstripped all others. They were 
generally made at night, by the Royal Air Force, and they were 
designed to spread damage over a large area, to divert labour and 
destroy morale. The resilience of German cities under these attacks 
was surprising. Raids on Hamburg over a period of two months 
killed 60,000 people and destroyed nearly a third of the houses, but 
five months later the city had regained 80 per cent. of its 
productivity. 

At the end of the war Germany presented striking contrasts. 
Wide areas and many of the smaller towns were undamaged, but 
in the 49 cities of industrial importance two out of every five houses 
were ruined and many of the cities were mere suburban rings round 
shattered cores. The number of persons killed was over 300,000. 
The report states that while most of the American bombs were of 
500 or 1,000 Ibs., and none was bigger than 2,000 Ibs., the Royal 
Air Force dropped bombs weighing up to 22,090 Ibs., the heavier 
ones alone being effective against submarine pens. The survey 
established that the damage to machinery in a building was far less 
than to the building itself, and that in cities about three-fourths of 
the damage was due to fire. 

Vastly greater results were obtained from the bombing of Germany 
than from the bombing of Britain, and German civil defence was 
in some respects (especially fire protection) less well organised, 
partly because it had been assumed that Allied air raids would have 
only a nuisance value. In 1940, however, the erection of bomb-proof 
surface shelters was begun, and by 1945 they were available for 
eight million persons. The committee thinks that the black-out 
gave only slight protection against bombing, but suggests that a 
critical appraisal of its value be undertaken. 

A chapter on civilian morale, based on German documents and 
Statements, says that bv the beginning of 1044, before the worst 
bombing had begun, three-quarters of the German people regarded 
the war as lost. Pessimism reduced production, and the bombing 
of 1944 lowered morale still further and increased hostility to the 
régime. In that year one out of every thousand adults was arrested 
for a political offence. Repression and coercion, however, prevented 
overt acts of opposition, apart from the attempted Putsch of July 2oth. 
The effect of bombing on the will to make war was much less 
serious than the damage it did to Germany’s physical resources. 

The report finds that Allied air-power was decisive. It made 
the invasion of the Coritinent possible. It brought the 
which sustained the enemy’s armed forces to virtual collapse. At 
sea aif-power, combined with naval power, brought an end to the 
enemy’s greatest threat—the U-boat; on land it helped to turn 
the tide. It brought the war home to the German people. Its 
imprint on the German nation will be lasting. The successes of 
Anglo-American air-power were gained only at great cost in life 
and material. Nearly 80,000 men of the Royal Air Force, and an 


economy 


almost identical number of American airmen, were killed. The main 
factors in our achievement were the courage and skill of officers 
and men, superiority in leadership and training, aircraft in great 
numbers and of high quality, adequate bases and supplies, 
above all, co-operation between strong and faithful Allies. 


and, 
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The report ends with a warning that it would be dangerous to 
assume that the policies which won the war will win the next war. 
“The best way to win a war is to prevent it from occurring,” and 
the committee holds that this 2im is served by maintaining American 
strength, which will never be a threat to peace. It recommends 
long-range planning by the armed forces, and continuous develop- 
ment of the speed, range and striking-power of air weapons. This 
advice should be heeded by the British Commonwealth, too. May 
it never be neglected on either side of the Atlantic. 


WHY I VOTED NO 


By T. C. SKEFFINGTON LODGE, M.P. 


O vote against most of the members of one’s own party is a 

serious matter, not because a Member of Parliament is a sheep 
or because he fears the displeasure of the Whips, but because the 
members of a party are chosen as men who, in the main, have 
similar views on current political questions. If almost unanimously 
they take a particular view on a particular question, it is likely that 
the few who take the contrary side have made a mistake somewhere 
in their chain of logic. For that reason I should always think 
twice before going into a division-lobby with only six other Labour 
members. Sometimes, however, it is the majority who are in error. 
If so, it is generally because they have allowed their emotions to 
guide their reason. I believe that this was the case in the debate 
on the Press. Consequently, and because the resolution was left 
to a free vote, I joined the handful of Labour members who voted 
against it. 


In all such issues, when there is a great deal to be said on both 
sides, the difficulty is to single out the one really decisive considera- 
tion ; there is always one which is fundamental. I have read over 
the debate very carefully since it took place, and on reflection I 
am even more impressed than I was at the time by the excellence 
and plausibility of many of the speeches on both sides. No reason- 
able person studying the report could fail to draw satisfaction from 
the soundness of our parliamentary system, nor doubt that Members 
were, in the main, moved by a wish to further the public good. 
Maurice Webb, for irstance, in a forceful speech in favour of the 
resclution, was obviously obsessed with the wish to protect the 
integrity of journalism. Wilson Harris, on the other hand, support- 
ing the opposite view, spoke with restraint and cogency and, equally 
obviously, was anxious that constitutional processes should not be 
misused. Unfortunately neither brilliant rhetoric nor the purest 
motives are adequate substitutes for clear thinking. Only Herbert 
Morrison really insisted on the central fact—and he drew the wrong 
conclusion! 

The essence of the attack on the Press lay in the belief that, by 
allowing the ownership of all the papers in the country to become 
concentrated in a very few hands, the public was in danger of being 
misinformed on the issues at stake in vital questions which must 
ultimately be solved by popular vote. Many answers were offered 
in the debate, some of which I shall re-emphasise ; but the crucial 
point is that the British electorate needs a great deal of fooling. 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, the resolution, in my opinion, 
was an insult to the intelligence of the public. Morrison stressed 
the extent to which newspaper proprietors consistently under-rate 
this intelligence ; but he seemed not to grasp the all-important point 
that an educated electorate is its own best safeguard against in- 


tellectual 


exploitation 
It can be argued that a discriminating judgement is useless with- 
out a full and accurate knowledge of the facts, and that the chain 


newspapers not only pour out disingenuous propaganda but also 


so pervert the actual facts of the news as to make wise decisions 
impossible. This argument, however, has no substance for two 
reasons. In the first place different groups twist the news in 


opposite direcuons. A particular person may take only one paper ; 
but his views, and even his facts, will be drawn not directly from 
his pet journal 


CasUa) 


but from his reading of this re-oriented in many 
with people. It is over the pint of 
beer or in the fish-queue that revolutions are made. 


conversations many 
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In the second place, those newspaper proprietors w 
deliberately misused the position of influence which their Wealth 
has given them have over-reached themselves. The sound sen 
of the British people has, in the main unconsciously, recognised n 
one of the facts of nature the unsuitability of daily papers for me 
purpose except amusement and as a guide to betting and football] 
pools. Fortunately for true liberty of opinion, alternative sources 
of straight news are available. The B.B.C. may be dull and insipid 
but it offers a reliable and impartial news service. The serious 
weekly and monthly periodicals provide another and valuable source 
of genuine information and constructive criticism. It has been 
proved again and again that the great dailies have little Political 
influence. In 1929 they signally failed to swing the election, 
although at that time the overwhelming bulk of their Circulation 
was united in supporting the Conservatives. A very recent example 
of the same phenomenon was provided by the outcry started by 
The Daily Express over bread-rationing. There can be not the 
slightest doubt that the British housewife was predisposed by a 
chain of circumstances to resent this necessary measure. But not all 
Lord Beaverbrook’s millions could evoke more than the merest ripple 
of vocal resentment or the most transient trade resistance. 


ho have 


The last argument in favour of this resolution—that it could do 
no harm—was the worst of all. It is a bad argument, not only 
because a Royal Commission is a serious undertaking and should 
be set up to enquire into a matter of major moment only when there 
is an indisputable prima facie case, but also because an enquiry 
appears to many people to be the first sign of a sinister attempt to 
muzzle the free expression of opinion. In a democracy we are 
compelled to think not only of what effect a particular course of 
action will have, nor only to analyse the motives which have 
inspired it. Account must also be taken of what the popula 
imagination will read into both cause and effect. William Temple 
refusing, On a very rare occasion, to write a preface for a friend’s 
book said, “I would do one with pleasure if there were any hope 
that people would read what I should write and not what they 
would think that I had written.” His insight is relevant to the 
present issue. 


Ministers have recently complained both frequently and 
vociferously of personal attacks and misrepresentation of policy 
in the daily Press. The enquiry, coming so pat on top of these 
counter-attacks, has given colour to the belief that it is a first step 
towards curbing the freedom of the Press. In truth, Labour 
Ministers have said no more and said it less vigorously than, for 
instance, Churchill ; and a careful study of the debate makes it 
quite clear that the sponsors of this motion were concerned t 
increase and safeguard liberty of expression. None the less, the 
decision to hold an enquiry has resulted in a real fear that freedom 
is endangered, and is, therefore, to be greatly regretted. Such fears 
undermine the general sense of security. Just now, when so much 
in our future is necessarily insecure, this is a disaster. 


A further reason for voting against the resolution was that it is 
useless to hold an enquiry unless resulting action can be fore- 
shadowed. The only real purpose which seemed to underlie 
speeches in its favour was the separation of provincial papers from 
the national dailies. But Ernest Thurtle pointed out that the 
alternative is to have as proprietors local magnates, which would 
only be likely to result in adding parochialism to reaction and 
robbing the paper in question of adequatz national and internationa 
news coverage. The last reason why I felt compelled to vote a 
I did is because I believe what there are a number of questions ¢ 
public policy which badly need thorough enquiry. I am less tha 
clear that Royal Commissions are the suitable method ; but if ths 
method is to be used I am certain that it could be given mor 
judicious scope. 


The great problems which menace us alike in home and in foreign 
affairs, though they have their being in political and econom« 
spheres, are really moral problems. I do not use the word mor 
in the vulgar sense as related to the more obvious and attractiv 
temptations, but as referring to the general standard of values anc 
more widely still, to political philosophy as a whole. In a work 
stirred by the violent convulsion of rival ideals of the way of lift 
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O have ee which are shaping our national character, and directing our 
Wealth J gational thinking, than troubling ourselves unduly with the propa- 
H sense fi gation of the finished article. At present there are all too many 
Ised ay] vehicles for the expression of opinion and all too little care for the 
for any mans by which the opinions themselves are shaped. 
footbalj 
SOUrCes , 
insipid} = TEACHING SCRIPTURE 
Serious 
© sOurce By A. VICTOR MURRAY 
o Bi OO much ought not to be expected immediately from the pro- 
can visions of the Act of 1944 for religious teaching and religious 
culation worship in the County Schools. The edict ‘Let there be religious 
-xample reaching neither produces it nor when it is produced guarantees 
ted by} iS quality. This is a region in which private enterprise is the only 
not the | =<ans of implementing the State system. 
d by a | There is no expeditious road 
not all To pack and label men for God, 
ripple And save them by the barrel-load. 

There are signs nevertheless that many of the schools are seeking 
uld do} © make this part of the Act workable. As usual in the case of new 
ot only | subjects, the girls’ grammar schools are in advance of the boys’, and 
should | ‘e number of advertisements for specialist Scripture mistresses is 
n there J increasing. The difficulty, of course, is to produce them. There is 
nquiry | difficulty in finding them jobs once they are produced. This 
Mpt to applies in some degree to masters also. be 
ye oe Here we come across one defect in the set-up of religious educa- 
ise of | ton as it concerns the teachers, which is not a defect in the case 
| have | of other subjects. There has yet to be produced that intermediate 
opular | lass of teachers who are familiar with, and who mediate, the work 
empleo the university teacher. If, for example, the Ministry of Educa- 
‘iend’s | tion runs a Summer School for teachers of chemistry or teachers of 

hope J “story, not only are many of the lecturers themselves engaged in 
they | teaching these subjects at that level, but the students themselves 
© the} have the benefit of a considerable body of knowledge concerning the 
teaching of the subject itself. The Ministry of Education’s Summer 
, | Schools for Scripture-teaching are usually somewhat different, 
solr through no fault of the Ministry. The lecturers tend to be univer- 
hese | © dons and members of theological colleges, who have usually 
po never done any teaching at all at the level required. Consequently 
ihe the students, who, unlike the history or classics or science people, 
1 for we not at hand the results of a generation of experience in these 
3 it atters, often have a very good time enjoying the lectures, but when 
“ e school is over they ask themselves how they are to transmit what 
the have learned. . a 
edom | Of course, one would expect that clergy and ministers would be 
fears | te ideal people to help, but in practice they are far from being ideal, 
nuch | for they themselves have been taught in their theological colleges 
4 nes which produce dons rather than working ministers. The 
radition of “grammar” dies hard in this country, and certainly 
tS) lingers on in the theological colleges. These are comparatively in- 
fore. sulated against all the improvements in the methods of teaching 
erhie anguages, history and literature that have been developed in the 
from secondary schools in the last forty or fifty years. The great need in 
& this matter, therefore, is for a schoolmaster class, not themselves 
well doing university work, but knowing what that work is and able to 
= ut various methods of mediating it to people who have no back- 
— ground at all. We have a few already, but not nearly enough. 
; - This last point about background is important. Any student who 
a sets out to teach a subject in any type of school, either Grammar 
“a or Modern or even Junior, has already done that subject himself 
uel & School Certificate or even Higher School Certificate standard 
But this is the exception rather than the rule in Scripture. Hence 
; the persons who train teachers cannot assume the same kind of 
C107 background as the trainer of teachers in other subjects can assume 
mi? Moreover, many candidates for the ministry itself enter upon a 
Ofet theological or university course with no more previous preparation 
Uv in this subject than the ordinary boy or girl leaving schoo! at 18, 
tk and yet they start at once at the university level. They have not 
or 
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had time to acquire the ability to discern priorities, and thus verbal 
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questions assume far too great an importance. For example, the 
detailed content of the P.J. and E. narratives in the Pentateuch is 
important at the university level, but for the schools and even for 
the working ministry the important thing to know is the nature of 
the historical method itself. And in the case of the Pauline epistles 
it is more to the point to know the social and historical and often 
even domestic conditions within which the epistles were written 
than to be familiar with the “ South Galatian theory ” or the minute 
analysis of what is sometimes called “ Paulinism.” 

It is a matter of priorities, having in mind age groups, back- 
ground, and the future use to be made of the material. After one 
of the sessions of the B.B.C. “ Anvil,” when an answer had been 
given to the effect that the Biblical languages were Greek and 
Hebrew, I received a violent protest from a university professor, 
giving a detailed statement of the passages in the Old Testament 
where there is apparently a Greek original and the passages in the 
New Testament that presuppose an Aramaic one. This was no doubt 
strictly true to the best scholarship, but, if it had been broadcast, 
Billy Brown of London Town who asked the question would have 
been completely gravelled. If he had been capable of understanding 
the don’s answer he would already have known better than to apply 
to the B.B.C. for it. 

In the case of primary-school teachers the situation is peculiar. 
Hitherto Scripture has been an “ additional option” in the Teachers’ 
Certificate course in the training colleges, which meant that if any- 
body took it he was adding a subject to his course and thereby 
handicapping himself in the examination. It was examined, but 
was not part of the Certificate course as such, and consequently 
not many people took it. Preparation for it was often left in the 
hands of some local clergyman or minister who had himself never 
been a teacher, and who in his own training had been given special- 
ised lectures without sufficient background. Nevertheless, it was 
often surprising to see how efficient some of this work could be, 
and in this regard the training of elementary-school teachers was 
much more to the point than much of the work done in university 
training departments. Now that Scripture has become an “ option,” 
and not merely an “additional option,” there is likely to be a con- 
siderable increase in candidates offering the subject. 

But the problem still remains of finding enough people competent 
to teach Scripture to six and a-half million children. Two things 
are needed. The first is a really good specialist qualification ar the 
school level “he University of Cambridge has recently instituted 
1 Certificate of Proficiency in Christian Theology, which in the case 
the University can carry with it a pass B.A. 


i if the 


and 
1 


of resident members of \ 
The syllabus is admirably suited for this very purpose, 
Cer capable of being taken by external candidates, like 
the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, it would go far to meet the 
London University has a Diploma in Theology open 
to external candidates, and both London and Cambridge have Certifi- 
cates in Religious Knowledge which the 


tihcate were 
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Higher School Certificate and which are a good prelir qualifi- 
cation. The Lambeth Diploma is also useful, but su tle from 
its denominational character. The Institute of Edu does 
admirable work in underpinning the teaching profession infor- 
mation thar ought really to have been acqu earlier, but beth it 
and its organ, Religion tn Education, suffer a little from a certain 
highbrow quality 1a lack of general practitioners upon whose 
experience they can draw 

The second need is to build up a tradition of sound teaching on 


modern 


lines, as there has been built up a rradition in other subjects. 











This would require experiment, a variety of school books, books 
on method by experienced practitioners, and the emergence of a 
technique of its own, different from an adaptation of hniqu 
of history or of English reaching on the one hand or, other, 
the heavily moral approach which spoils so much of the teaching 
of Scripture [he publications of the Religious Education Press 

to be the most suggestive, but they are no more 


seem at the moment 





than that. This will inevitably result in a modification of the Agreed 
Syllabuses, all of which at present are tentative schemes, usually 
admirable for voung children but not so admirable for older ones, 


It will take to bring all this about, for at present we 


a generation 
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are pretty much in the same position with regard to Scripture as 
Moberly of Winchester in 1861 with regard to History, when he 
stated before the Clarendon Commission: “I wish we could teach 
more History, but ss to teaching it in set lessons I should not know 


how to do it.” 


READJUSTMENT TO ENGLAND 


By ARTHUR BARKER 

VER a year ago, the first trickle of P.o.W.s from Japanese hands 
O reached home They have now had a year to re-discover the 
world in general, and their own country in particular. They needed 
that time, for one of the strangest things they experienced (and 
one hardest to appreciate at home) was that for nearly four years 
they lived in a vacuum so far as knowledge of what was happening 
in the world was concerned. This was exasperating at the time, 
but had its advantages. It freed discussion and speculation on 
world affairs, of which there was a surfeit, from the influence of 
current events and current propaganda. Problems had to be 
assessed on first principles. The survival margin was sufficiently 
narrow to enforce a realistic and objective attitude of mind. That 
attitude remains today. Indeed, it will be hard to lose. 

More permanent, perhaps, is the fatalism based on the feeling 
that life has nothing worse to offer. It is as though one were some 
gun-barrel which has been tested to take a far higher strain than 
will ever be imposed on it. One feels at once more hard-boiled 
and more tolerant; less easily hoodwinked and not so allergic to 
irritation. Perhaps for these reasons a picture of life today seen 
through such eyes may have interest or even importance. Looking 
back at our discussions, I find it strange how often we were right 
ebout world-tendencies. Possibly our conclusions were obvious. 
We saw that the real struggle would be between the materialist 
conception of man as an economic digit, and that of man as some- 
thing created by God to run his individual course. It seemed 
clear that the opposite poles of this cleavage would inevitably reside 
in the Kremlin and the Vatican. Though the struggle would, in 
fact, be berween philosophic and religious conceptions, the imme- 
diate causes of trouble would be economic, and would centre round 
the struggle for oil in the Middle East and control of Manchuria 
in particular and China in general. A common if lukewarm interest 
in the Christian ethic and need to control these areas would force 
the British Empire and the U.S.A. into the same camp to oppose 
Russia, leaving the rest of the world to be cajoled, bought or simply 
forced into one camp or the other. 

Today we see just this—the Middle East on the boil and China 
plaving the part of Spain in the middle ‘thirties ; Continental 
politica] divisions assuming Catholic or Communist colours ; small 
countries being bribed with territorial bait, financed with credits, 
or in some cases merely occupied, to force them into line with one 
side or other. What have we found at home? Most striking 1s 
the reluctance to consider the implications of world events. The 
principle of turning a blind eve to unpleasant prospects, if they 
should be important enough, persists. As was to be expected, we 
find Government committed to State contro] and measures of social 
security, with doctrine sometimes overriding practical necessity. 
Here, too, people seem careless of the dangers of too much reliance 
on State-made security from fear. The vicissitudes of the war 
ught that the onlv cure for fear is sufficient spiritual courage to 
face and defeat the difficulties fate provides. Good in themselves, 
such safeguards as economic planning, measures of social security, 
etc.. are still only palliatives, and may become narcotics 

Fhere is plenty of evidence of such tendencies here at home ; 


1) 


seem to want more and more to be done for them. They 


grumble more readily and more hysterically It seems faintly in- 
ngruous to those who were without bread for three years that 
people should be so much disturbed to have it rati ned. When 
vou have had vour face s!apped for not bowing to some little yellow 
ape, and have no comeback, it is difficult to be disturbed by a rude 
crack from a texi-driver. It is not hard to understand a lowering 
nanne? whe! ternational conferences have degenerated 

into f wives’ fiestas () m% Ow! level j does not solve any 


problem, and whe t permeates ordinary socia!] intercourse becomes 


both ludicrous and tiresome. Of course, it is irrnating to sup 
from restrictions and controls, to dial “O” for half the ae 
totter to your train under a load of suitcases, to reach the ein 
of the public-house on a wet evening just in time to see the “No 
more beer” notice go up. Such things are comm ynplace in sg 
land today, but England still belongs to us, which might well not 
have been the case. Many more families are reunited than 
might have expected a year ago. If we do have to go to war again 
at least we are near enough to the last one to know that some of 
us will survice, atom bomb or no atom bomb. 


we 


Another thing to which we became inured was black-market con- 
ditions. Corruption and phoney prices are part and parcel of life 
in the Far East, and have long ceased to carry any moral stigm» 
One is less surprised, perhaps, to find a market so extensive here . 
at the excuses people make for using it. Whatever the degree of 
immorality involved in getting a gallon of illicit petrol, it is hard 
to understand the person who excuses himself. Either you do, or 
you don’t. A hypocritical excuse seems pointless. More serioys are 
the repeated accusations that the vast increase cf temporary Govern. 
ment servants has lowered the standard of morality in such service 
I: is impossible to avoid the many tales of this or that official who 
can be “ fixed.” One would discard such hearsay evidence if the 
people who give it were not so numerous or of such good standing 
with no ulterior motive. . 

Many of our difSculties have no doubt been increased by war. 
weariness, but war-weariness cannot go on for ever It has perhaps 
been used too much as an excuse for ordinary laziness or for sony. 
thing more specific—the effects of bad feeding. I am quite aware 
of the recent report on the health of the nation, but I have als 
spent too long in a community where every stage of dietetic 
deficiency was observable not to notice many signs of incipient m:- 
nutrition among all classes of people. I claim no medical qualifics- 
tions, but I have seen too much not to realise that the lethargy 
the loss of temper, even the hypochondriacal tendencies of so mam 
friends is probably due to lack of some specific food of which they 
have long been deprived. If there was one thing we found on, 
it was that malnutritional troubles were highly individual and 
myriad in their manifestations. We also found that recovery wa: 
rapid, so that one can reasonably hope that the present state of 
affairs will improve the moment a greater variety of diet is available 

If so far I may have seemed pessimistic of critical, it is not from 
any sense of frustration. No body of people has been better received 
or so generously treated as P.o.W.s in general, and those from the 
Far East in particular. One is simply trying to state things as one 
sees them. Of course, the picture is not all gloomy. For the mos 
part, life is far better than one might have supposed. Although 
at first it was difficult to adjust oneself to altered business cond)- 
tions and prices, and to catch up with a changed way of living 
it has really been much easier to settle down than might have beer 
expected. England is still lovely. Kindliness is still the prevailing 


mood of the people. Our own national possessions—cricket, the | 


ability to argue without fisticuffs, Cockney humour (though con- 
tango restrictions seem to have dried the old Stock Exchange fiow 
of racy stories), London policemen, the weather—remain. 

It is not surprising that the demobilisation of so many, so rapid) 
has brought in its train so marked an increase of camaraderie. | 
is surprising (in spite of the figures) that crimes of violence shouk 
not have been more widespread. The training and weapons of thr 
war were so much more on gangster lines than in the last tha 
one expected life to be far more criminally hectic. Instead, ther 
can be few, if any, capitals where the sound of riotous or crimin 
gunfire is so rare as in London. All in all, it is still a good capi 
and a country that is beautiful to live in. Such are some of the 
impressions gleaned from a year at home, unprejudiced by polita 
or personal feeling. Gratitude for freedom, joy in reunion, at 
tempered by the conviction that too much fuss is being made 0 
minor irritations, and too little attention is being paid to the deepe 
implications of what is going on around us—tempered, if not b 
a conviction, at any rate by a worrying feeling, that the vast mas 
of protective social legislation may prove to be a “ Maginot Line’ 
behind which courage will grow inert and powers of resistance & 


anaesthetised. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a young man and first obtained employment as 

a clerk in the Foreign Office, I used sometimes to raise wearv 
eyes from the cyphers or the indexes and regret that I had not 
chosen the profession of an architect. I saw myself seated at 
high deal table, surrounded by rulers, drawing-pins and the clean 
smell of tracing-paper, and cesigning Palladian villas for patrons 
who would be both enormously rich and invariably acquiescent. 
| imagined myself entrusted by an admiring Government with the 
task of moving Charing Cross station and of creating upon the 
southern bank a series of arcades and galleries, in comparison to 
which the palace of Xanadu would be bur a tiny Blackpool kiosk, 
J told myself stories of how some refined and reckless Augustus 
would entrust to me the task of designing the Ideal City, in which 
through triumphal arches would open the vistas of enormous colon- 
nades, and in which art galleries would be built upon bridges 
spanning the Avon or the stripling Thames. I would regret these 
denied opportunities and return with a sigh to my indexes and 
cyphers. I do not now regret this missed vocation. On the one 
hand, I am not now so certain that I possess either the patience 
or the precision to have been a very good architect. For all the 
er in the world I would not now surrender the varie 
which has been mine. On the other hand, I have since 
then known and read so much about architecis that I realise that 
of all professions theirs is the most subject to frustration. No longer 
do we live in the days of Lord Burlington ; the modern patron is 
apt to be fussy about little things like staircases and bathrooms 
and central heating. No longer can we hope that any Minister of 
Works will possess the authority or the imagination which empowered 
Baron Haussmann to drive great boulevards through blocks of 
vested interests. Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis may, it is true, h 
to indulge his fine fancy at Portmerion ; but the 
spent in coping with the ignorance, selfi 
stinginess and treachery of people who do n 


tracing-pap 


experience 


ve 
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+ o * * 


The experiences of Sir Charles Barry should serve 
ng men that the profession of an architect is not in fact 
an uninterrupted sequence of invention and delight. Barry may, 

all I know, have been given a free hand in designing the Travel- 
lers and the Reform Clubs, but the twenty years which he spent 
upon the Houses of Parliament were twenty years of disappointinent 
and rage. The several committees which supervised his work were 
always cutting down or cutting up his designs; their interference 
was incessant, their ignorance abysmal; and every week one or 
ther of their members would have a bright new idea. The Houses 
of Parliament, an undoubted work of genius, brought the grey ha 
f their creator in sorrow to the grave. Sir Edwin Lutyens agair 


as a warning 


ui you 









suffered agonies of discomfiture owing to the interference of the 
Government of India with his Delhi designs; the processional 
avenue which he had, perhaps exuberantly, designed was disallowed 


when it was too late to change the main axis. A monticule re- 
mained to violate the broad sweep which he had planned. Politicians, 
who are trained to regard themselves, not as creative artists but 
aS experimenters in the art of the possible, expect, and indeed enjoy, 
these barriers to achievement. But the tragedy of creative artists 
s that they yearn to create ; and when ignorant people destroy their 


creations acute suffering must be caused. Fortunate indeed are 
writers, Who have to cope only with the limitations of their own 
talents. 
* * om : 
I have been reading recently an admirable book which has been 


Arts 
Few architects of comparable 
The initial and perhaps centra 


et Meétiers Graphiques on the work of Claude 
genius have suffered 


published by the 
Nicolas Ledoux 


trom such a series of 


mustortunes 


disaster in ehe career of Ledoux was that he was out of rune with 
tis time. He was born in 1736 and reached maturity at a time 
when taste was decaying, when patrons were impoverished, and 





when the impending tornado of the Revolution caused an archi- 
tectural hush. He died in 1806, when it was too late for him to 
profit by the architectural fervour of the First Empire. His first 
important work was the pavilion which he designed for Madame du 
Barry at Louveciennes in 1771; had he been a little younger, a 
little less crushed by disappointment, he might well have been en- 
trusted by Napoleon with the construction of the palace to be erected 
for the King of Rome upon the hill of Chaillot. As it was, he was 
too imaginative and too ambitious for the decaying years of the 
old régime ; too old and cranky for the early years of the Empire. 
The last decades of the eighteen century regarded him as eccentrie 
and a little mad; to the first decade of the nineteenth century he 
seemed a curious survival from the past. Yet in fact Ledoux should 

ve been born in 1900, since he was in advance of his time. He 
was an enthusiast for town-planning, at a time when his contem- 
poraries were incapable of planning anything ; he believed in rural 
housing at a time when people regarded such experiments as 
affected, and he thought in terms of iron when othe rs thought only 
of bricks and stone. “ Above all,” he wrote, “the architect must 
steep himself in mechanics and not despise the principles of an art 
so useful to him. It is to the mechanic that we owe those living 
machines, those flying bridges, those domes which threaten the 


sky. 


book 


read this 


for Ledoux in his misforn 


tunes 


without acquiring a deep sympathy 
and a vivid admiration for his imagina- 


tion and his courage. He was distrusted by the aristocrats of the 
old régime ‘pi e i. his revolutionary principles; he was im- 





prisoned, and almost guillotined, by the Revolution, because he had 
once built a pevilic on for Madame du Barry. His scheme for a 
model industrial centre at the Saline de Chaux was never completed 3 


< 


he never built the bridge across the _Loue which was to have bee 
supported upon three stone triremes. His vast design for La Cité 
Idéale, in which the foundries were to > be constructed in the form of 


have been temples of Pleasure 





pyramids, and in which there were to 





and Repentance, never left the drawing board. The entrancing 
spher building which he planned, in the form of an enormous 
tenn ball, for the Marquis de Montesquiou at Maupertt is, was 
ver erected. Only eleven of the many buildings which he com- 
leted now remain. His greatest work, the Propylées de Paris, no 
nger exists. Of the forty-eight octrois, or lodge-gates, which he 
designe >d, only four remain, of which the best known are those at 
the Barriére du Tréne and the Rotonde de Monceau. His associa- 


tion with these Propylées ‘nvolved him in many quarrels and much 
unpopularity. In the end the work was taken away from him and 
entrusted ro Gay and Molinos. And the Parisians expressed thew 


hatred of these decorative octrois in the Lne: 
“Te mur murant Paris rend Pars murmurant.” 
Not even Barry had to endure such discomfiture and intrigues. 
= * * 7 
It must be admitted that the inventiveness of Claude-Nicolas 


was such as 
to disconcert most private or Municip not, after all, 
really sensible toll-gates on the model of the Palazz0 del 
ré, Temples of Memory in the Moghul manner, or granaries en- 
livened with rocaille fountains. It is true that his Ideal City, with 
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from L’Enfant to Le Corbusier. But what 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

“King Henry the Eighth.’’ By William Shakespeare. At Christ Church. 
Mysterious loads of metal scaffolding heaped in piles in Tom 
Quad, women rehearsing in lecture rooms at unexpected hours, 
elaborate coloured charts on the Hall notice-board were the out- 
ward signs that Christ Church undergraduates were producing a 
play to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the Royal foundation 
of the House by King Henry VIII on November 4, 1546. A stage 
was erected over the dais in the Hall, most of the pictures behind were 
removed, and lights were fitred. To control them a switch-board 
was erected in a box over the doorway. From this place there came, 
night and day, drabness and breath-taking colour. It was a triumph 
of ingenuity and reflects great credit on those responsible. 

Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII is not a great play. It is too 
long, contains much bad history, and at times is perversely anti- 
clerical. Where, for example, is Henry the scholar, or Henry the 
musician? It was the obvious choice, however, for it is about 
Cardinal] Wolsey, King Henry and Queen Elizabeth, all three inu- 
mately connected with Christ Church. Towards the end of the play 
Griffith relates the end of Wolsey to Katharine and tells of Wolsey’s 
echievements. Of Oxford he says: 

“The other, though unfinish’d, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue.” 
and one’s eyes wander round the pictures on the walls, upon men 
distinguished in high office, men of scholarship and learning, men 
of lofty ideals. 

Wolsey, of course, is the central figure, and we saw a corpulent, 
arrogant, thin-faced Cardinal, magnificent in his scarlet dress, looking 
down his nose at those who submit to him, crafty and eloquent to 
the King, yet humble, repentant and serene in his downfall. The 
King, tortured in his conscience, stamps and gabbles in his fury, 
yet is easily diverted to the pursuit of Anne Boleyn. The Queen, 
surely much too beautiful to be thrown aside for the new love, or 
rather for a fresh mother, dies slowly and with grace, but for no 
apparent reason. The play, it will be remembered, closes with the 
baptism of the infant Elizabeth and Cranmer’s prophetic words for 
her future reign. Led by the Lord Mayor of London, majestic it 
his presence, the Cathedral choir usher in the royal procession by the 
Hall door, and down the Hall through the middle of the audience up 
the steps to the brilliancy of the stage. 

The slickness of the performance would deceive many who did 
not know there was but one narrow exit back-stage with a winding 
Staircase to rooms below. Up and down this must come the actors, 
he stage hands and the hundreds of odds and ends that go to the 
staging of a play. The producer, Mr. Guy Brenton, a second-year 
undergraduate, overcame these difficulties with remarkable assurance. 
. The audience, no doubt wishing to express its approval after each 
scene, and not infrequently during a scene, missed hearing much 
of the incidental music arranged for string quartet and in part com- 
posed by Mr. Ivor Keys. So the 16th-century music was un- 
deservedly muffled in chatter and shuffling. Yet the curiously 
modern syncopations of Byrd, sung in procession by the choir, and 
the exquisite new setting in Tudor style of “ Orpheus with his Lute,” 
accompanied on the virginals, were a feature of the performance. 

This staging of a play in Christ Church Hall was a revival of what 
hed been a common custom from 1546 till 1664, in which year a 
Restoration Comedy was produced. This production will take its 
place as a worthy successor to some notable performances. Cardinal 
Wolsey, King Henry VIIT and Queen Elizabeth will smile down 
their pleasure for a long time to come. ta a 


THE CINEMA 
At the Odeon. 

Tuis is a nimble film. Never lagging or dragging, it speeds along, 
giving neither itself nor us time in which to consider what it is 
really all about. Which, foi many reasons, is perhaps just as well 
because there is no plot bur only a series of incidents, no real 
feeling, but some sk led play with facile emotions, and insiead of 
any depth a lovely surface which obviously only reflects the light 
when travelled over at great speed. The film is a lightning and 
humorous sketch of a subject which might have been treated in 
many differeat ways, and I am sure that the director and writer, 
Peter Ustinov, chose the right approach. Just before the war a 


mixed bag of scientists were selected to work on various aspects of 


* School tor Secrets.”’ 


electronics. We see them flung together, and follow their fo 
as war breaks out and they and their wives are isolated in a small 
safe town. The R.A.F., for whom ihey are working, at first wane 
their help in matters of defence, and the group produce what is shoes 
called Radar. This discovery they perfect as the war progresses 
and to them is given a great deal of the credit for the success of 
the thousand-bomber raids. Now this would not appear to be 
the ideal subject for the light approach, and yet so skilfully has 
the story been kept within the limits it has set itself, avoiding the 
tragic and the comic, that while watching the film one never realises 
how disastrous the slightest slip would have been. It is only after- 
wards that one finds oneself giving a faint sigh of relief that the 
tight-rope has been so successfully negotiated. 


Ttunes 


This success would appear to be due almost entirely to extremely 
good writ:ng. All the men are well characterised, and although they 
are also slightly caricatured, they are consistent and appear as beliey- 
able people. (Can it be that in this country we have a special under- 
standing of I would willingly have accepted Roger 
Livesey as a brain specialist in any consulting room, even in a matter 
of life and death.) They are saved from becoming unreal because 
the director, although making them appear a little ridiculous, 
obviously believes in scientists. In this he is perhaps only following 
the fashion, but it saves him from ever letting his rather sly sense 
of humour get the better of the film and thus destroying our belief 
in his puppets. He is helped a great deal by his principal players, 
all of whom are extremely good. Among them are at least two actors 
who have been no more than adequate in earlier films, so it is quite 
clear that Peter Ustinov is a writer and director of originality and 
promise. As the scientist who moves from reptiles to Radar, Ralph 
Richardson runs away with the film in every sense. At times he 
even seizes it in both hands as though he sees some imaginary touch- 
line ahead and is determined to score a try. It is an excellent comic 
performance and, even at its most exaggerated, is thoroughly justified 
by its success. ; 

But when we come ie the women it is another story. It almost 
looks as though our director has thrown in his hand. First of all, 
he has given the actresses absolutely no characters to play. Only 
two of them have any reason for being in the film at all, and even 
they are conventional duminies ; the suspicious landlady with the 
heart of gold and the terribly iniprobable young woman, who, with 
or without heart, is in any case extremely unreal. The other women 
are just dragzed in to say their lines, see if the beds are aired and 
generally fill in any zaps. This anti-feminine activity in the British 
film studios is beceming quite serious. Why should it be almos: 
imposs:ble to find a reasonable feminine character in a Brit’sh film? 
This leads to an interesting though possibly unprofitable train of 
thought: Do many of the best British films have virtually no women’s 
parts because there is such a scarcity of good screen-actresses, or 
would an abundance of well-written women’s parts produce its equal 
in talent? 

But it is unfair to level this complaint specifically at School for 
Secrets—it_ is a common malady. The film is lively, entertaining 
and intelligent, and that is quite enough for any first effort. 

ALEXANDER SHAW. 


scientists? 


ART _ 


FRANCES HODGKINS, as is now well known, is an elderly lady who 
contrives to grow younger with every passing year, and a painter 
who has developed from quite unexceptional beginnings a_ very 
personal and individual language. The whole absorbing philology 
of that language is displayed at the Lefevre Gallery, where a retro- 
spective exhibition of her work is now on view. You may see a 
little group of cheerily undistinguished watercolours from forty 
years ago, which might have come from the sketchbook of any 
English lady watercolourist drawing the harbour at St. Ives or the 
bridges of the Seine. You may see her casting about, fifteen vears 
later, dissatisfied ; lighter, brighter and a good deal wilder. And 
then in the ‘twenties, unable to avoid the struggle anv longer, you 
may see her grappling with the Parisian colossus; with Matisse, 
with Picasso, Gris and post-cubism. Now her colour becomes 
dirtier and degraded, her oils turgid and heavy ; she is still without 
a sure sense of direction. Suddenly, about 1929, it happened ; 
she discovered her new language. The key picture, I think, is 
No. 6 Lanteglos. This is pure Hodgkins, without the final mastery 
perhaps, but containing all the essentials) There were to be curious 
sports after this, blind alleys and throw-backs, but, broadly speak- 
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ing, after 1930 the way was clear and at the age of 60 Frances 
Hodgkins became one of our most important woman painters. 

But how to describe her work? Mr. Eric Newton, in the course 
of a most interesting foreword to the catalogue, complains that 
“almost everything that counts in Frances Hodgkins” is inde- 
sribable in words. He puts his finger on one essential when he 
gays that she not only draws but thinks in colour. She uses colour 
not only orchestrally on its own account, but also to weld her 
pictures into a unity. The poetic dislocations of the child-like 
innocence she has re-discovered forbid severity of composition ; 
unity of light, of organisation in space, are absent. It is her colour 
that enmeshes the divergent entities into a sumptuous coherency— 
those slaty blue and purplish chocolate colours, ochres and pinks 
and acid greens, modulating from key to key and mode to mode, 
transmuted by her genius so that they take on a life of their own 
and a new meaning. Shz works with the greatest respect for her 
medium, be it pencil, watercolour or oils, but it is in gouache, I 
fancy, where power and freedom combine, that her personality finds 
its fullest expression. For that is another aspect—her unusual 
integration of femininity with power. She has not cut her hair 
and taken to trousers, so to speak, but neither has she been content 
with frills, fluff and froth. There is a wonderful gentleness in her 
pictures, but never the softness of irresolution, never a ‘ack of 
sinews. Finally, in desperation, one takes refuge in referring again 
to the lyrical conception of life which transforms these most ordinary 
subjects into poems. Brancusi said, “When we are no longer 
children we are already dead.” Frances Hodgkins has retained the 
wonder of a child. You can compare her with David Jones, or 
Chagall, Tonny or half-a-dozen others. Or you can just say she 
is one of the most remarkable woman painters of our own or any 
country, Of our own or any time. 

Mr. Walter Goetz is holding a show at the St. George’s Gallery. 
Here are all the current tricks of romanticism, the ripe moons and 
bursting suns, the doodling chalk repelling the subsequent wash 
of colour, the rock formations and the sonorous colour-scale. But 
if Mr. Goetz pays homage to his elders, why, as Osbert Lancaster 
says in a sensible note, not? He is in good hands, he is sincere and 
accomplished, he will find his feet. As a matter of fact many of 
these pictures are very personal. I liked them immensely and the 
number of red stars showed I was not alone. 

If you collect English drawings and watercolours there are some 
excellent and very moderately priced works to be found in the 
current exhibition at the Beaux Arts Gallery. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


RAILWAY STATION 


Here is an end: hope gone, 
Dull hearts fall heavy as the platform stone ; 
Eyes burn along cold rails ; 
Ears clank with churn and trolley, hiss with steam ; 
Thoughts whirl upon themselves in the measureless void 
Of some not human dream. 


In silent ranks uprisen 
Above this shrieking vault, this vast prison, 
The skeleton girders grope— 
To what gaunt traceries, what hollow shells, 
What homeless roofs, high in a giassy blur 
What dooms above farewells! 
G. RostrEvoR HAMILTON. 
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ON THE AIR 


How far do the directors of the various B.B.C. programmes consult 
each other about their plans? One suspects a certain competitive 
aloofness. The evening is, of course, the peak listening period and, 
with three main programmes running, an occasional clash of attrac- 
tions is inevitable; but need we be compelled (as happened last 
week) to choose between Strindberg, Gigli and Louis Macneice? 
Major items are planned some time ahead, and it should be possible 
to stagger them, especially when they are likely to appeal to the 
same audience. 

My own choice fell—very fortunately, as it turned out—on 
Strindberg. The Father is almost a perfect radio play, and Howard 
Rose, the producer, was able to use the standard translation with 
very little adaptation. Aristotle’s dramatic unities of time, place and 
action are still relevant to the broadcast play, and The Father is 
a text-book example. We might add a fourth requirement which 
is peculiar to radio—a small number of characters ; otherwise the 
ear is confused and the producer must resort to tiresome artificial 
devices in order to identify the speaker. The introduction of a 
narrator into a play is usually a confession of failure. 

The Father ranks high in the literature of misogyny. There can 
be no question of Strindberg’s sincerity, or of his power as a 
dramatist, and last week’s performance did him full justice. The 
sense of horror, the distorted vision, the passionate hatred—they 
were all there, and yet, as a whole, the play surely fails. The im- 
pression it left on me was one of argument and dissent ; it lacked 
the catharsis of great tragedy. The cast was uniformly good, and 
Ralph Truman as the Captain and Sonia Dresdel as Laura carried 
the play without faltering to its appalling climax. 


* * * * 


15; 


Talent-spotting is one of the brighter achievements of the B.B.C. 
A successful broadcast is seldom overlooked ; the speaker is encour- 
aged and asked again. Dr. Bronowski is a case in point. Last 
summer, when the antics of the publicity men at Bikini Atoll were 
relayed to this country in a series of howls and wails, the programme 
was interrupted for a talk on the effects of one atomic bomb in 
Japan. Dr. Bronowski gave a factual, subdued and very memorable 
account of what he had seen at Nagasaki. The talk had the same 
qualities of understatement and compassion which later marked 
John Hersey’s famous report in The New Yorker. Since then, Dr. 
Bronowski has spoken on Blake and, last week, on Sir Humphry 
Davy, a figure whom he chose to represent the change from inven- 
tion to imagination during the eighteenth century. Here, again, the 
broadcast was beautifully balanced and complete. Dr. Bronowski 
has mastered the technique of the microphone in spite of the fact 
that English is not his native language. 

* 2 7 z 


Perhaps Mrs. Nesta Pain was unfortunate in following John 
Hersey with her dramatic feature, Atomic Energy. I think the 
journalistic approach, starting with the watchers on the New Mexi- 
can plain waiting for the first experimental bomb to explode, was 
wrong. The “drama” began long before in Rutherford’s quiet 
laboratory in Cambridge. Both these points and several more were 
made by Professor da C. Andrade when he discussed the programme 
as Critic on the Air. When this last feature was introduced I 
half-expected that the chosen critics would rush for boxing-gloves 
and that I should soon be hearing the pad-pad of faint praise and 
fainter disapproval, but I was wrong. So far, the criticisms have 
been fair and outspoken, in praise and blame. In fact, the feature, 
Critic on the Air, is just one of the signs of boldness and flexibility 
which have characterised the Third Programme from its inception. 

* * * * 


What am I to say of Sir Max Beerbohm’s Savonarola Brown? 
One is either a Beerbohm fan or one isn’t. And I am; or I thought 
I was until last week. His skittish period piece was a sad disap- 
pointment, and only the distant tinkle of four golden guineas kept 
me listening to the end. Dare I say of the work of the master that 
it was clumsy and lacked form? One certainly heard flashes of the 
old wit and the familiar, playful gibes, but they struggled through 
a medley of sound and movement. Oh, the longueurs, ind the noise, 
and the people! i, 

RicHarp WILLIAMS. 

[This feature consists of the best contributed review of the radto 
programmes (not the Third Programme only) of the past week. 
Entries for next week’s column must reach THe SPECTATOR office 
not later than first post on Tuesday, November Igth. Length 
approximately 700 words. Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.” | 
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LETTERS TO 
THE NEED FOR TORY REFORM 


Sir,—I have been most interested to read the correspondence of Mr. 
Rawlinson in your excellent paper on the subject of the encouragement 
of working-class members to stand for Parliament in the Tory interest. 
I am particularly concerned about this, and perhaps I have reason to 
be so. When I became Conservative candidate, and indeed in my fight 
against Mr. Attlee, I wanted to prove one thing above all else, and that 
was that a Conservative candidate without private means had similar 
opportunities to those who were otherwise privileged. I say I feel very 
deeply about this, because at the moment there is no getting away from 
the fact that the Conservative Party is represented in the House of 
Commons largely by members of the “ privileged” classes. To fight in 
the General Election, I had considerable financial help from the party, 
but by no means sufficient, and I was compelled to sell even my most 
precious belongings in order to raise enough funds to pay my expenses. 
This I did not mind doing, because I was determined to prove that 
money would not prevent me from being of service in the way I con- 
sidered I ought to be. 

Later I was adopted at North Bucks by the unanimous vote of a 
public meeting, but not before I had appeared before a selection com- 
mittee, who asked me if I would be prepared to subscribe £100 a year 
and half my election expenses. My answer was “ Yes,” because I knew, 
first, that I should not have been adopted otherwise, and, secondly, I 
was determined to show up this gross injustice within the Conservative 
Party. And now what has happened? After nine months as Conserva- 
tive candidate, I recently appealed to the Association Committee for 
financial assistance because I could not afford to go on, and was living 
far beyond my means. As a result of my appeal, and only as a result 
of putting myself in their hands, I have been compelled to resign from 
North Bucks, and, remarkable as it may seem, have done so for “ health 
reasons.” The local associations must support their candidate fully and 
loyally, and indeed pay all his expenses; otherwise the privileged few 
will continue to represent the cause in Parliament. 

Sir, if this scandal is allowed to continue, then never will working 
men be represented by the Tory Party, and the Tory Party is doomed 
to extinction.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER Wooparp. 

The Green, Newport Pagnall, Bucks. 


S1r,—May I reply to Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, who says, “ Mr. Osborne w2s 
the only person to plead for the representation of the working classes in 
the Tory hierarchy, and he was politely ignored.” I was not ignored, 
since immediately after my speech 2,500 delegates voted for, and only a 
handful voted against, the resolution. Nor have the party leaders ignored 
the debate, for they appointed a committee under Mr. R. A. Butler’s 
chairmanship to prepare an official statement of policy. They could 
not have done more. 

But a policy is not enough—no matter how good it may be. Two things 
more are needed. It must be put over in simple terms which the wage- 
earner can understand, by leaders who have shared the wage-earner’s 
experiences. Abraham Lincoln could speak for the people because he 
was of the people. Our leadership must include more men who have 
come the hard way, and so take away the reproach that Conservatism 
stands merely for inherited privilege. We must also put the plain 
unvarnished facts before our people, and say that unless we work harder 
we shall starve. It is our duty to preach an economic version of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s war-time policy of blood, toil, tears and sweat. To 
know the truth and not to speak it is moral cowardice, and is not the way 
for a great party to regain power.—Yours faithfully, Cyrit OSBORNE. 

Eagle House, Friar Lane, Leicester. 


Si1r,—By an unfortunate error, a part of a sentence in my letter was 
dropped, and I appear to have attributed to Lord Winterton an opinion 
of Mr. Douglas Read’s. I wrote, “ But at the same time, I should like to 
point out that Mr. Douglas Read, speaking from twenty-three years’ 
experience in India, declared that the Congress party was the Conservative 
Party of India.” My original criticisms were directed, not against Lord 
Winterton or Mr. Butler, but against those who appeared to oppose the 
present settlement.—Yours faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. 
32 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W. 7. 


Sir,—May I beg your indulgence once again? In his letter in your 
issue of November 8th Mr. Nutting’s efforts at terse debate have caused 
him to lose the thread of his argument. How one proves that the Young 


Conservatives are becoming partners equal in status with their elders 
in the party by claiming that they are fusing their vigour and enthusiasm 
with the experience and leadership of men of their own movement simply 


THE EDITOR 


defeats me. Of course, there are many who will follow Mr. Eden, b 
as he demonstrated before the war over foreign policy, the official Con. 
servative Party programme has hitherto lagged a considerable denen 
behind his way of thinking. As I still maintain, here is the vital stg 
tion in politics today: Can the progressives in the Conservative Part 
wrest the policy and propaganda-making from the diehards? If it F 
“absurd” to think that there is insignificant evidence of this hesmesion 
then there are millions of voters who will be pleased to share that cole 
—Yours faithfully, - 
C. G. CoLcLoucn. 
Rivers End, Blacksmiths Lane, Laleham-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


PRODUCTIVE OUTPUT AND RESEARCH 


Sir,—In your paragraph Trade and Employment under News of the 
Week last Friday you take to task Mr. Marquand, the Secretary for 
Overseas Trade, for having remarked in the debate in the House on 
the previous Tuesday that there might in the near future by a slump 
similar to that of 1921. You say, “Full employment has been reached 
in the sense that everybody who wants a job can have one. It has 
not been reached in the sense that every man is in the right job or 
producing the maximum quantity of goods. A proper appreciation 
of these facts leads direct to an enlightened overseas trade policy. A 
fear of unemployment does not. The main danger is that Britain may 
wake up in about five years’ time to find that neither production nor 
trade has been built up to a sufficiently high level to provide the British 
people with a decent standard of life.” I agree that the most urgent 
task before us to-day is to obtain a maximum output of goods. My 
society is now initiating an intensive study of the factors in efficient 
industrial production which we hope may develop into a voluntary 
infermation-bureau that may be helpful to producers. 
Nevertheless, although maximum output is to-day the most urgent 
task before us, it must be recognised that fear of unemployment among 
a million or mere operatives can be a serious impediment to maximum 
output. This is a matter quite outside the scope of our immediate 
study; but there is great urgency that research work should be under- 
taken on these lines also, not merely by political agencies but by scientific 
students eager to provide solutions that may effectively lift this fear from 

men’s minds.—Yours faithfully, 

L. E. C. HuGHEs 

(Joint Hon. Secretary, Engineers’ Study Group on Economics). 

20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 


CRISIS IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Recent correspondence in your columns has been stressing che 
supreme importance of good-quality personnel for the control of Ger- 
many. May I express my whole-hearted agreement, and add a few sug- 
gestions which space prevented me from including in my article of 
October 18th. Our future failure or success in Germany depends 
primarily on prestige and morale. We must bear in mind that we shill 
have to deal: with Germans who are first class in their professions or 
business and therefore are of the highest calibre. In times of political 
and economic difficulty it is of the greatest importance that full use is 
made of them and loyal co-operation secured. This means that our 
top men have to be first class, too, but also that the intermediate grades 
are good—because we can only afford very, very few top men. 

During the early emergency period energy, resourcefulness and 
common-sense were mainly required, and were provided by the Army 
officer and civilian expert temporarily seconded. Now most of these 
are returning to private life, and at the same time the needs are changing. 
The present Treasury attitude of offering comparatively short-term con- 
tracts and no security of tenure will not attract the right type nor create 
for the control service that prestige which is indispensable. The Govern- 
ment must make up its mind that control is to last a good number of 
years, and must build up a service to which it will be an honour and an 
advantage to belong. The cost of it is one of the insurances against war. 

Such a service might consist of three main types: A small number of 
very high-grade personnel, at the top of their professions or vocations, 
commanding salaries of the order of £5,000 a year or more, and serving 
on individual contracts as to pay and length of service. The main body 
of officials, paid on Civil Service scale, plus appropriate overseas allow- 
ances, serving as permanent members of an established service, with 
full pension rights. Finally, a varying number of experts, military officers, 
etc., recruited or seconded for special jobs of varying length, on the 
basis of individual contracts. 

I suggest that the above outline orevides the quality, prestige, security 
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¢ tenure and ad hoc expert knowledge which control requires, and at 
time is flexible while including a basic minimum financial 
One word on denozification. Although the political im- 
cations may be difficult, the present interminably prolonged process 
be stopped. There is no security for any German—even if he has 
ace been examined—and the best elements are simply not volunteering 
+ execut ve positions because they fear to attract attention and because 
jnazification has become an excuse for settling private scores. Also we 
annot afford to remove all the able experienced and energetic Germans 
* untouchables.”—Yours faithfully, 
VIATOR. 
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¢g—The announcement of our extra rations for Christmas coincided 
vith the first news in the Press of the food crisis in the British zone of 
Germany. Further poignancy was added to this coincidence when we 
-ad the account of the debate in the House of Lords, in which Lord 
Pakenham said that nothing more could be done to help Germany in 
ne direction of lowering British standards of living. We are not even 
al phe to send food parcels to Germany, and now we are to have extra 
vations for Christmas. Can anyone in this country who calls himself a 
Christian or who believes in Christian values take pleasure in being able 
19 celebrate Christmas with extra rations, which might have helped to 
ave other human beings from starvation? I very much hope that 
The Spectator will add its weight to the mass of opinion protesting 
wainst this betrayal of Christian principles and morality —Yours truly, 
OLIVER COBURN. 





22 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 


ARMY EDUCATION 


Siz, —The marrow of Mr. Maurice Bruce’s article on Army Education in 
your issue of November rst is in the sentence “ The Secretary of State 
for War has expressed the hope that the civilian educational authorities 
will recognise a definite responsibility to the soldier, but how much use 
will actually be made of their resources?” He is apparently unaware that 
the formation of the Central Advisory Council in January, 1940, and the 
setting up of its twenty-three Regional Committees, was an expression of 
that sense of responsibility on the part of all the Universities, Local 
Education Autherities and organisations for adult education throughout 
the country ; that it preceded and stimulated the re-establishment and 
development of education in the Army; and that, as Dr. Aris points 
out in your issue of November 8th, the civilian bodies have co-operated 
on a very large scale with the Army educational organisation from 1940 
They are very ready to continue. At this moment, the C.A.C. 
has sixty-three full-time lecturers at work, nineteen full-time teachers, 
und sixty-two teachers of English to the Poles. Each Regional Committee 
has its panel of part-time lecturers. Courses are increasing in number 
n proportion to single lectures. The C.A.C. has, since August, 1944, 
sent 260 special lecturers to the Forces overseas, even as far afield as 
Japan, and it has provided twelve full-time residential lecturers for the 
Formation College on Mount Carmel. 





ull now. 








The question is whether in units and local formations the Army will 
think its own resources sufficient for carrying out any new scheme. The 
Directorate of Army Education and the Command Education Officers do 
not take that view, and there will shortly be a conference between the 
new Army Educational Advisory Board and the C.A.C. to review the 
whole relationship between the Army and the civilian bodies. The 
question will then go deeper. For the resources of these bodies are 
not merely a matter of lecturers and teachers. They have, as Mr. Bruce 
mplies, experience which is manifold, long and wide, enhanced by their 
participation in Army Education during the war, and this is a vital part 
of the contribution they can make to the formation of policy and the 
execution of it at all levels in future —I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Basit A. YEAXLEE, 
Secretary. 


Central Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. Forces. 
Sirz,—Would you permit me to correct a mis-statement which crept into 
my letter on Army education as a result of a typing slip? I wrote that 
the Central Advisory Council for adult education in H.M. Forces and 
the Regional Committees arranged for more than 60,000 lectures during 
1944. I meant to write that more than 60,000 lectures were arranged 
during six months in 1944. The exact figure for the period from 
April rst, 1944, to March 31st, 1945, is 128,126 lectures and courses 
undertaken by full-time and part-time civilian lecturers.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Aris, 

University of Bristol! Regional Committee 
on Education for H.M. Forces. 

25 Ludlo 
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CANALS: A WASTING ASSET 


S1r,—I shail remain unrepentant of having, to quote Mr. Rolt, “ invited 
a public controversy,” if by so doing public interest in canals will become 
focused in its proper perspective. That the majority of waterway 
executives are neither ignorant nor unaware of the difficulties with which 
the inland water-transport industry is faced can be judged by reference 
to Post-War Policy for the Inland Waterways, in which the Canal Joint 
Committee, in addition to stating why maintenance has fallen into arrears, 
makes recommendations designed not only to remedy the present state 
of affairs, but also to cover long-term policy ; and I am surprised that Mr. 
Rolt’s association, in its recent public utterances, has not seen fit to 
acknowledge this fact instead of depreciating, either by disregard or by 
criticism, the activities of those whose job it is to deal with the problems 
at first hand. 

In making his various generalisations, Mr. Rolt seems unable to resist 
the temptation of taking the bad and ignoring the good, with results that 
are very misleading. For instance, he makes no reference to the sub- 
stantial contributions to the war-time tonnage figure of the south-eastern 
and south-western arms of “ The Cross,” while an even more obvious 
omission, in relation to the Midlands canal network, is the fact that 
Birmingham Canal Navigations alone carried on the average roughly two 
million tons annually. However, there is obviously a common bond of 
interest between the Inland Waterways Association and the existing 
organisations out of which it should be possible to promote co-operation 
which can have beneficial results both for the industry and the trading 
public, and my Association will readily devote the practical experience 
of its members to any purpose designed to achieve this end.—Yours faith- 
fully, L. J. H. Horner, 

The Canal Association, Seoretary. 

9 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


GERMANY’S INTELLECTUAL BETRAYAL 


S1r,—Please allow me to make a few remarks on the first paragraph of 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Marginal Comment of November 8th. Even if 
we assume that the German professors to whom he refers really did not 
know anything about the atrocities and murders of Jews in concentration 
camps, there can, at any rate, be no doubt that they were aware of the 
treatment which their Jewish colleagues had suffered at the hands of 
the Nazi régime from the time it assumed power. They must have 
known that scholars with whom they had worked for many years were 
expelled from their posts, and were even forced to leave the country. 
They must have been aware of the sudden disappearance of those who 
had decided to stay. Treatment of that kind would have been barbarian 
in any civilised country, and even in Germany before 1933. In Ger- 
many, in particular, professors had for many years prided themselves on 
the irremovability of officials, a class to which they belonged, I admit 
that these early actions of the Nazi régime tend to appear rather in- 
significant compared with the deliberate extinction of whole peoples 
by gas chambers in concentration camps. But professors should be 
able to value also the spiritual possessions which the Nazis have destroyed. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Ericu Eyck, 
Chilswell House, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
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*€ JOURNEY DOWN A BLIND ALLEY ” 


S1r,—Women, rightly or wrongly, have no great reputation for accuracy. 
Women novelists when they venture to write of historical events and 
military matters should beware. It is because I realised this and took 
great pains to verify my facts that I hope you will allow me to reply 
to one or two points in Brigadier Fergusson’s interesting review of my 
book Journey Down a Blind Alley in your issue of November 8th. For 
he states that my inaccuracy in regard to certain events with which he 
was familiar undermines his confidence when I take him across strange 
ground. He mentions particularly my reference to the strength of the 
Free French forces during the Syrian campaign of 1941 and corrects me 
for speaking of one Free French brigade, when there were two. I would 
not dare question, in my turn, his accuracy had I trusted to my memory 
when it came to writing the story of my association with the Free French. 
I didn’t. My authority is the Chief of Staff of the Ist Free French 
Division, who in 1945 gave me a complete history of the growth of the 
Free French forces from their small beginnings at Delville and Morval 
Barracks, Aldershot, in June, 1940, together with a list of the various 
units in their growing strengths and the dates on which they took the 
field. I have his tableau before me. There was, according to his calendar, 
only one brigade in Syria, and only one (the same one) left Syria for 
Libya in January, 1942. It was then for the first time called an Inde- 
pendent Brigade and was commanded by General Koenig. The Second 
Brigade, commanded by General Cazoux (spelling by the Chief of Staff), 
did not appear until April of that year, when General de Larminat took 
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command of the two brigades, the 1st being stationed at Bir Hakim, 
the 2nd before the aerodrome at Gambut. 

Brigadier Fergusson then finds fault with me for placing the responsi- 
bility of launching the Free French against Vichy fairly and squarely 
on the British, while in reality General de Gaulle was ordering this 
in a series of stormy telegrams—and follows with the statement that 
without the Free French the campaign could not have been undertaken 
at all. I am the last person to wish to belittle the part played by the 
Free French in the war, but Brigadier Fergusson has misread me. What 
I actually say in my book is this: — 

“ The fighting in Syria was a horrid business for the Free French 
Brigade, and I fancy the British who were responsible for launching 
the Free French against the Vichy troops realise now that it was a 
mistake. Whether it was General de Gaulle’s idea to begin with or 
General Wavell’s, I do not know. I had a worm’s eye, not a bird’s 
eye, view of the affair from the Free French side. I only saw what 
I saw—as a nurse in the Free French forces.” 


It is tempting to involve other authorities, my husband, for instance, 
who was with de Gaulle at this time, but I must remain within the terms 
of reference that I set myself in my book, and write only out of my own 
experience. I gladly grant Brigadier Fergusson the de Gaulle telegrams 
and would be glad to put the final responsibility for the whole campaign 
on de Gaulle, but Wavell after all was C. in C. Middle East, and I cannot 
help wondering what he would say in regard to the Brigadier’s statement 
that without the Free French we could not have undertaken the Syrian 


campaign. We did the impossible more than once during the years 
1939-45. The general feeling in British military circles in Syria after- 


wards was that, had the Free French taken no part, the Vichy French 
would have come to terms with us much more quickly. I believe, indeed, 
that no one who was concerned in that horrid campaign will deny that 
the bitterness of the Vichy forces was concentrated against their own 
compatriots, and I have reason to know that the fratricidal battle for 
Damascus remained a festering sore in the French Army long after the 
liberation of Paris.—I arn, Yours truly, 


12 Strathearn Place, W.2 Mary BOorpen. 


INQUEST ON THE PRESS 


Srr,.—It is a remarkable thing that no reference was made, in the recent 
debate on the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire into news- 
paper proprietorship and management, to the Herald-Morrison case. A 
few months since The Daily Herald published a speech of Mr. Morrison’s. 
He objected to the heading given to the speech, and wrote a strong letter 
of reproof to The Daily Heraid. Most editors would have told him to mind 
his own business, but the editor of The Daily Herald was placed in the 
humiliating position of being compelled to put this stern reproof in the 
most prominent part of his paper. Happily for the independence of 
journalism, the Editorial Chapel cf The Daily Herald—most of whom 
one may presume to be Socialists—passed a strong resolution of protest 
against Mr. Morrison’s unwarrantable interference with journalistic free- 
dom. So the politician who suppressed The Daily Worker, threatened 
The Daily Mirror and bullied The Daily Herald stands to-day as the 
champicn of Press freedcm.—Yours truly, RADCLIFFE MARTIN. 
101 Pepys Road, West Wimbledon, S.W.20 


our issue of November 1st under the paragraph headed Inquest 
on the Press, you state that the recommendations of the proposed Royal 
Commission “will either lead to Government acticn or they will not. 
If they do not the commission is futile.” I should like to suggest at 
least two reasons why the mere publication of the recommendations 
tile, even though the Government takes no action. 

. has come largelv from the various 
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the public an unbiased picture of the Press to-day. Also, surely the 
nere f } Labour Government declines to take action on the report 
of the R Commission would establish the integrity of the majority 
of the Press in the eves of the public? It should also act as a deterrent 
Go the protestat of many Socialist agitators against the “ Press Barons.” 


o=VYours feithfulls D. H. 


iv GILBERT. 
126 Vine Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex 


SCARCITY IN ART EQUIPMENT 


§1r,—In support of Mr. S. Brooke’s letter in The Spectator of Novem- 
ber 1st, neither an approach of the Arts Council of Great Britain nor the 
Central Institute of Art and Design, nor even appeals through Members 


ament have any effect on the allocation of art equipment by the 
In addition—what of the art students 


of Par) 
Buward of Trade to the home artists 


én the scores of municipal art sxhools, and the drawing classes in the 
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secondary and elementary schools throughout the country, whose 

thusiasm and progress are curtailed through lack of materials? ao 
sympathetic artists here have from time to time presented gifts of i 
brushes and paints to the local schools to help young beginners — 
even these kindnesses have economic limitations. ian 

There are many industries in this country, too, which depend 
artists’ materials in their drawing offices, so that, when the whole pt a 
is considered on a wider issue, the position is most senious. As your 
correspondent rightly says, “It is now far more difficult to obtain these 
than it was during the height of the war.” The question of permanency 
plays an important part in the make-up of artists’ colours and mediums 
Are these as they should be for home consumption? The word ersatz ie 
an ominous one in this respect, and there is for instance one brand of 
Titanium White on the market which appears to remain in suspension 
for such a long time that the proper drying of a work of art may be open 
to suspicion. 

I trust that all artists’ colour agencies will follow the just attitude of our 
St. Ives firm in its careful allocation and proper proportioning of colours 
and materials to local artists when received from London factories 
This attitude prevents any attempt at black marketing. I have boon 
fortunate in securing occasionally a supply of tent canvas of first quality, 
and sail-makers’ cloth which, when properly treated and placed on 
stretchers, is a first-class article. Old pictures on canvas which have 
served their useful purpose in the past and are no longer needed may be 
reversed, sized and primed in the usual way. It is most unfortunate 
that at the present time, when the public is showing such a tremendous 
appreciation of the art-life of our country, and certainly proves its keenness 
by the consistent purchase of works of art, the very source of supply :s 
handicapped by scarcity of materials —Yours, etc., BORLASE SMART, 

St. Ives Society of Artists, Cornwall Hon. Secretary, 


S1r,—Further to the recent jeremiad over lack of artists’ materials, 
may I be allowed to draw attention to another baffling anomaly? Now 
that the benefits of art therapy are being officially recognised by medical 
authorities in hospitals and sanatoria throughout the country, it is essential 
that the bed patient is provided with a simple standardised oil and 
water-colour outfit. For over a year I have been striving to obtain the 
necessary materials by enlisting the co-operation of artist-colourmen, a 
well-known firm of which write me that they have at last a model passed 
for such equipment, including a design for a bed-easel, but can get them 
made only if a guarantee is given that they are for export only! Cer- 
tainly Britain can make it—but may not enjoy or benefit by its labours.— 
Yours, etc., ADRIAN HI. 
Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex 


OXFORD APATHY FOR U.N.O. 


S1r,—I am taking the liberty of writing to you, having read Harold 
Nicolson’s Marginal Comment in your last issue. May I say that | 
feel deeply with him when he speaks of the poor attendance (of mostly 
elderly people) at the Town Hall meeting. Mr. Nicolson, being very 
polite, understates the case. In truth, it was a sorry exhibition of drabness 
and lack of imagination on the part of those who arranged the meeting, 
and a very poor tribute to Mr. Nicolson’s unrivalled powers of exposition, 
not to speak of his great knowledge and that of the other two speakers. 
As I wrote in a letter which was published in The Oxford Times, good 
organisation and a crusading spirit are vital in “ putting over” the ‘dea 
of U.N.O. There are others, like myself, who feel that the great 
university city of Oxford should be able to set an example of enlightened 
enthusiasm to the rest of the country in this matter, instead of which 
it lags far behind. I have had some experience of working in the clubs 
and societies which exist for promoting international affairs, and I regret 
to say that there seems to be a simular lack of organisational and co- 
ordinating capacity, of the exhilarating leadership of youth and per- 
sonality. Such a lack stunts the growth of ideas and keeps membership 
low. As “a youth” of Oxford, I must protest against this prevailing 
apathy and neglect. I only wish that Mr. Nicolson’s article could be 
distributed in thousands of copies throughout the town and university.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, PETER SOSKICE. 
Balliol College, Oxford 


FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


Sir,—If every first-class traveller would always buy a third-class ticket 
and pay the difference on the train, the railway companies would soon 
discover that either they had to provide more accommodation or allow 
their whole system of ticket-collecting to break down. (Every collection 
of an excess fare—especially where change has to be given for pound 
notes—takes several minutes.) As one who invariably follows this policy 
and carries no change) may I appeal to your readers to make it universal? 
Yours, etc., GRAHAM GREENE. 
15 Beaumont Street, Oxford 
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cir,—The letters of Mr. Williamson and Mr. Barlow on the subject of 
frst-class travel overlook an important distinction. Most people who 
iourney between two points some considerable distance apart are forced 
to wavel by train. Railway travel becomes, therefore, a necessity and 
pot a minor self-indulgence, like the Savoy, a superior radio set or a 
savile Row tailor—genuine luxuries in which individual preference is 
rightly allowed full play. Many people loathe travelling by train, and 
10 do so in a perpendicular position in a draught-swept corridor is par- 
jcularly galling when there are empty seats in a comparatively warm 
first-class Compartment. This, however, is no attempt to exonerate a 
cynical railway Company from selling tickets without relation to seating 
accommodation—a form of dishonesty which is felt most acutely by the 
ing-distance season-ticket holder, first or third class, who is light- 
heartedly elbowed into the corridor by the smirking railway Official to 
make room for the care-free holiday-maker.—Yours faithfully, 

Bassets, Winchelsea Road, Guestling, Sussex. FRANK DOWLING. 


SEMITIC TONGUES AND REVELATION 


sin—The remarkable article in your current issue entitled How Did 
Rome Happen? suggested to me a new line of thought which seems not 
without a measure of importance. If the mental and philosophical 
“genius” of a race is reflected in its grammar and syntax, as is un- 
doubtedly the case where the Latins and the Celts are concerned, it is 
to be noticed that the Semitic (Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic) tongues, 
though (pace the British Israelites!) philologically utterly disunct from 
both, are much more akin to the latter than the former. They know but 
two “tenses,” neither of which, strictly speaking, expresses a purely 
temporal relation, but rather (a) a process completed and (b) a state of 
incompletion or “ becoming.” Hebrew thought is naive and intuitional. 
The “problem of time and eternity” lay outside its range altogether. 
May it not be that here is a pointer, one among many, towards an 
answer to the question which once puzzled Monseigneur R. Knox, who 
wrote some years ago: 


“How odd—Of God—To Choose—The Jews.” 


The “self-disclosure of God” which we call revelation, being of the 
One “who inhabiteth eternity,” was most easily made through minds 
not, as we modern Westerns are, time-bound and conditioned in all their 
thinking —Yours faithfully, H. MARTYN SANDERS, 

32 Lexham Gardens, W.8 


THE LIFE OF LORD MONTGOMERY 


Sir,—All I need say in reply to Mr. Alan Moorehead’s letter appearing 
in your issue of November 8th is this: Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
was selected as G.O.C. 3rd Division, and was informed of the selection, 
before he fell ill and before he left Palestine —Yours faithfully, 

30 Westwood Park, S.E. GEORGE BIGWOOD. 


THE SALE OF BLUE BOOKS 


Sm,—The difficulty in obtaining Government publications is not quite 
s@ great as is suggested in Janus’s note in your last week’s issue. The 
Stationery Office has bookshops of its own in Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Belfast, as well as in London, and it has an extensive trade 
with booksellers. Any good bookseller would order a copy of the Curtis 
Report for a customer if he has no copy in stock. The number and 
variety of official publications is so great that booksellers cannot stock 
a wide range, but arrangements have been made with the principal book- 
sellers in a number of large towns to stock important new publications. 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Exeter, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Northampton and Oxford are at present covered, and the list is being 
extended to other towns. Details are given in the Stationery Office 
monthly catalogue.—Yours faithfully, 

H.M.S.O. W. Cox, Director of Publications. 
[Janus writes: This is, of course, true, but psychologically there is all 
the difference in the world between seeing a publication available on the 
and knowing that you can order one if you want to.] 


A BETTER BIRTH CERTIFICATE 
Sirn—Janus regrets that a child’s birth certificate reveals whether he is 
legitimate or not, and states that no solution has yet been found. A 
solution of this matter occurs to me, but it is so simple that it seems 
impossible that it has not already been considered. The object of a birth 
certificate is, surely, to establish a child’s birth and parentage. This 
could be achieved, after a slight alteration of the birth-certificate form, 
by entering, in all cases, the mother’s maiden name, thus giving some 
evidence of the nationality of both parents, and avoiding the issue as 
to whether the parents were actually married or not.—Yours faithfully, 
609 Duncan House, Dolphin Square, S.W. 1. A. R. M. BAINEs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Is it an illustration of the intelligence of dogs that they give continual 
evidence of being troubled by a conscience? The other day in the Lake 
Country a sheep-dog bitch came into the house looking singularly sheepish, 
sO to say, and quite obviously ashamed of herself. The dog’s behaviour 
at once set her owner’s mind on an enquiry as to what she had done ; and 
the answer was soon found. The puppy, that had always been in close 
attendance On its mother, was missing. It seems that the unnatural 
mother had taken it out on the Fells and lost it intentionally ; and 
shepherds thereabouts alleged that this is not uncommon. At a certain 
time the mothers feel that they wish to be no longer burdened and the 
child must look after itself. Several particular instances were quoted. 
How far this is true I do not know ; but birds certainly experience this 
phase. I have seen a domestic hen quite suddenly turn on her chicks 
and drive them savagely away and refuse thereafter to have anything to 
do with them, and, as I can witness, robins may become all at once savage 
enemies of their offspring. But dogs —? 


The Cleverest Dog 

It is an old question: which is the cleverest variety of dog. The 
poodle, the retriever, the Airedale, the St. Bernard, the Alsatian, to give 
a few examples, have their supporters; and some analysts maintained 
that the spaniel has the biggest brain with the most convolutions. 
Perhaps the most concrete evidence is supplied by the owners of sheep- 
dogs, which are one of the only breeds definitely bred for intelligence. I 
know one of these that was condemned as too stupid for the shepherd, 
and it was adopted by an amateur farmer. In a very short while this 
“stupid dog” would on instruction go out on its own and bring back 
the single cow to the yard to be milked, paying no attention to other 
animals, and could be absolutely trusted in such Little domestic obligations 
as not to eat the cat’s dinner! One sheep dog of my acquaintance was 
good with sheep, but most enjoyed rounding up young chickens and con- 
ducting them with their proper mothers to the right place. The job was 
done with a gentle patience altogether delightful to watch. There is 
reason and there is instinct; but also there is some mental power for 
which we have no name between the two. Perhaps that Scotch 
philosopher who argued that reason was developed along the lines of 
conflicting instincts was on the right track. The outstanding quality of 
the dog, especially, as it seems to me of the spaniel, is that it obviously 
yearns to understand. 


Herb Beer 

An enquiry about a recipe for the old country drink of yarrow beer 
has procured me an introduction to a most learned and suggestive little 
book, Cornish Recipes, issued by the Cornwall Federation of Women’s 
Institutes at Is. 6d., printed at 27, Boscawen Street, Truro. It has been 
through sixteen editions. There is one recipe for “ Herby Beer,” made 
out of a mixture of stinging nettles, yarrow and wild sage. Take 2 gallons 
of water, add herbs, boil all together and then add 14 lb. sugar. When 
nearly cold add 2 oz. yeast and let it stand till next day. Then strain, 
bottle and cork and wait for three days. But the drink most enthusiastic- 
ally praised is pure nettle beer. Someone ought to write a monograph 
on nettles which have enjoyed an increasing vogue in recent years—-as 
the best of manures, a wholesome vegetable and fodder, a source of fibre 
and a nursery of butterflies! The Cornish recipe ends: “ Nettle beer— 
makes a most delicious drink as well as a valuable spring medicine and 
there! Tributes to “ Sauce-Alone” continue to reach me 
districts. One enthusiast cultivates it in her Edinburgh 
it as an invaluable addition to a salad, as in other 
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In My Garden 

I spent a pleasant half hour or so last week in walking round the 
Botanic Gardens at Oxford. The most beautiful thing—apart from the 
trees—as it seemed to me, was a bush on the top of the rock-garden, 
but it was nothing more rare than the common Cotoneaster Horizontalis, 
though I confess to having consulted the label. The distinction of it 
was that its great fish-bone leaves grew from a thick trunk a couple of 
in height and wept over the rocks, displaying to a distance 
As a weeping standard it makes a most 


feet or so 
the wealth of bright red berries 


precious bush in such a position, and it is at its best when most Alpine 


flowers are at their worst It is, of course, most useful for covering a 
bank or trained up a wall, and its berries are often disregarded by birds 
which will wolf the fruit of the Pyracanthus ; and in any place its flowers 
not to mention queen wasps. To watch hosts o6 
is a standard pleasure of 


W. BeacH THOMAS. 


are a feast for hive bees, 
them even trying to open the still-shut flower 
early spring 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Potted Tiger 





Clemenceau and the Third Repubiic. By J. Hampden Jackson 
Hodder and Stoughton tor the English Universities Press. 4s. od. 

N every series ar histories there is one book that justifies 

the rest. Sometimes there are two. Bur always the need for cor- 





porate justification cries to heaven. These are statements about the 
past. So much of Mr. A. L. Rowse’s Teach Yourself History 
still lies in the future that it would be unjust at this stage to say 
that the familiar pattern is about to be repeated. But it 1s already 
clear that the lessons of the history of this type of history cannot 
be ignored. The series has already produced a number of mediocre 
volumes, but it has also produced Mr. J. Hampden Jackson’s sketch 
of Clemenceau and the Third Republic, which is a very good little 
book indeed. Here is the story of the young doctor from the Vendée, 
the man of affairs by birth and upbringing, who first made his mark 
as the Mayor of Montmartre in September, 1870, helped to rebuild 
France after the Prussian victory, was the constant critic of the 
Governments of the Third Republic, destroyed several of them, 
including the one he himself headed from 1906 to 1909, took over 
the leadership of France at the blackest hour in 1917, dominated 
the Paris Peace Conference, and died eleven years before France 
and the Third Republic met the terrible fate he forecast for them. 

So vivid is the picture and so cunningly is the figure of Clemenceau 
fitted into the background of eighty years of restless, experimental, 
frustrated, bitter and ultimately catastrophic French history, that 
the reader may be left wondering whence comes the tolerance for 
historians who take many more words to convey much less stimu- 
jating impressions. The answer is that this rolerance comes from 
other historians, who are less interested in vividness and stimulus 
than in the process of research and refinement whereby the truth 
of the past is approached, but never reached. For the reader, 
the beauty of the curve of story-telling ; for the historian, the fas- 
cination and frustration of its asymptotic nature. Yet a bock like 
this one is so likely ro bridge the gap between dilettantism and 
scholarship and to lead the reader on to a serious study of nistory 
that it is worth while trying to find out how it is done. 

First, there is the neatness of the structure which is sct up in 
the list of chapters and filled in in the text. It takes the form of a 
series of formative periods alternating with crises in which the 
needs of the moment call out the stored-up energies and aptitudes 
of the intervening periods of Clemenceau’s 88 years of vivid life. 
The Making of a Man—the First Crisis, 1870-71 ; the Making of a 
Republic—the Second Crisis, Panama; and so on down to the 
Making of a Peace and the last crisis in which France put aside 
the one man who saw as clearly as Winston Churchill where she 
was going and said it as plainly. The periods click into place so 
neatly that the fact that one or two of them have been forcibly 


Series 


imposed on the subject by the author doesn’t really matter. Here 
is the justifiable mnemonic trickery of the born teacher. 
But it is not only the scheme which makes the book. Mr. 


Hampden Jackson has the pedagogic secret already employed by 
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“Jacques Maritain is the most powerful force in con- 
temporary philosophy ” —T. S. ELIOT 








“ Jacques Maritain is one of the great minds of our time, 
fair, without bitterness, and of brilliant power ” 
—The Manchester Guardian 
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Mr. F. R. Leavis in the ficld of English literature, the real sation th 
there is nothing so interesting, so fruitful, and so true as the orie a 
subject matter. Mr. Hampden Jackson does not , 
Clemenceau was a formidable cuellesi ; he recounts the bare detail 
of some of his duels. He does not dwell on his powers of he os 
ind devastating comment; he quotes a few of his epigrams, He 
does not expatiate on his atheism ; he includes a few of his sneers 
at the Good Lord. He does not describe the power and ruthlessness 
of the Tiger ; he exhibits the marks of his teeth and claws. Some- 
times the author falls below his own standards. It js said ~~ 
often, and demonstrated too little, that Clemenceau knew nothing 
about finance. It is repeated too frequently that he wrote badly 
and too much. But these are small blemishes, and, let it be repeated 
they only show at all in the light of the book’s excellence. , 
If so many writers had not made a mess of them, it might be 
argued Mr. Hampden Jackson’s subject and period are so full of 
interest that he couldn’t go wrong. Even now it is doubtful whether 
the strongest competitors have taken the field in the contest fo, 
potting the Third Republic. There must be a lot of journalists 
who, if confronted with the chance of dealing with the Paris 
Communes, the Dreyfus Case, or the war of 1914-18, in about twenty- 
three short pages (which is what Mr. Hampden Jackson allots to 
each of them) could write something sparkling. But Mr. Hampden 
Jackson is an exceptionally good journalist, and it is possible that 
the other attempts might be as bright as his but not as true, for 
although his strokes are broad, they present an outline within which 
the detail may be painted without distortion. This is his ultimate 
merit. His book not only justifies itself ; it almost justifies potted 
history. WALTER Tap.in. 


The Queen of the Virtues 


The Medieval Idea of Law, as Represented by Lucas de Penna. Ry 
Dr, Walter Ullmann ; with an Introduction by Dr. H. D. Hazeltine, 
(Methuen. 20s.) 


Lucas DE PENNa has hitherto been little more than a name to the 
English jurist. He was a Post-Glossator ; “ verbosi in re facili, in 
difficili muti, in angusta diffusi” was Cujas’s gibe at the whole 
school, and this too often is the verdict on which we base our 
modern labour-saving judgements. Moreover, he was a Neapolitan, 
studying, practising and writing in the Kingdom of Sicily at a time 
when the greatness of the Hohenstaufens had vanished and the 
centre of Italian juristic studies; was placed more firmly thaa ever 
in the north. Save in his own university, he had no influence on 
his contemporaries. He was seemingly outside the main current 
of medieval theught. 

Yet he was essentially medieval. He deals with the problems 
which faced all lawyers of his age, and he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the writings of Balcus, Bartolus and the rest. But Lucas was 
writing not for public fame but for himself—for love, we might 
say—-and he could afford to take a more detached view than could 
his great contemporaries. Despite his intense interest in Sicilian 
Courts he is at once less fact-tied and more adventurous than 
Bartolus. That is also why he succum2s to the influence of Joha 
of Salisbury. 

It is this detachment which produces his most striking charac- 
teristic—the way in which his fundamental assumptions are ever- 
present through all his treatment of det&il, thus creating a unified 
juristic system considerably in advance of his times. His central 
theme is justice, the “ queen of all the virtues,” a divine fruit. Every 
law, indeed every administrative activity, should hypostatise this 
idea of justice. Law in its turn is a command; and here Lucas 
is a thorough-going Austinian, for even customary rules are not law 
until expressly approved by the ruler. But he is no democrat 
Monarchy is the only reasonable form of government ; he ridicules 
even the idea of a lex regia, for the people, never having been fit 
for authority, could have had none to transfer. The ruler is God’s 
vice regent; he receives his authority directly from God and is 
answerable to Him only. This view comes very near to a theory 
of sovereignty, and explains why Lucas was frequently quoted in 
the sixteenth century by the advocates of the Divine Right of Kings. 

Lucas’s ruler is inevitably the medieval universal emperor: there 
is no trace in his work of the incipient territorialism of Bartolus. 
‘This temporal unity corresponds to the spiritual unity of the universal 
Church. Pope and ruler are equals, each in his own sphere, and 
this separation of functions is worked out in considerable detail, 
conflicts being solved by applying the conception of public utility, 
itself inherent in the essential reasonableness of law. His intense 
Christianity colours all his views, and gives him a humanitarian 
upproach which is nowhers: more marked than in his theory of 
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NOVEMBER 26 


A Stroll Before Sunset 


RACHEL FERGUSON 


The story of the unquiet retirement of two famous 
actresses during the early nineteen-hundreds, 


93. 6d, 


Circular Tour 
RONALD FRASER 


The exotic atmosphere of South America turns 
a civil servant’s official mission into a strange 
vovave of self-discovery. 


8s. 6d. 


DECEMBER 2 


Louisa Vandervoord 
PHOEBE FENWICK GAYE 
Set in the Southern States in the 19th century 


this both time and 


outside it. 


tale unfolds within 


12s, 6d, 
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| GREEK STUDIES 


by 
Gilbert Murray, O.M. 

12s. 6d. net 
A collection of essays by one of the greatest leading Hellenists 
on various aspects of Greek culture. There are contributions 
here to the study of the history, literature and philosophy of 
Greece, and the book concludes with an eloquent essay on 
“Humane Letters and Civilization.” 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
A FREE SOCIETY 


Report of the Harvard Committee 
with an Introduction by 


J. B. Conant 
10s. 6d. net 


“|. merits the closest study as a detailed and challenging 
attempt to present the basic philosophy and content of general 
education. . . . "°—Times Educational Supplement 


POEMS FROM INDIA 


by Members of the Forces 


Chosen by 


R. N. Currey and R. V. Gibson 
8s. 6d. net 
“. . . The quality of some of these selections is notable and 
ensures remembrance: and all have the merit of a burning 
sincerity. . . .”"—Daily Telegraph 
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New Publications 


COUNTRYSIDE TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD’ 
Omnibus Volume 622 pages 7/6 net 
Thirty-one tales of the peaceful countryside of these islands, 
collected from Blackwood’s Magazine—each tale a gem. 
There is wide varictvy—from Sussex downs to Highland deer 
forests—from village cricket to partridges. 

A volume of good humour and an ideal gift. 

SHIPS AND MEN by SHALIMAR 
Omnibus Volume 7/6 net 
Another collection of grand stories by the incomparable 
Shalimar (Capt. F. C. Hendry), whose tales of the sea 
have for so long delighted readers of ** Blackwood’s.” 


SIR RICHARD LODGE 


A Biography by his daughter, Margaret Lodge. 
word by Sir Herbert Grierson. 

Illustrated 21/- net 
Intimate biography of a great University Personality. Fellow 
of Brasenose. Professor of History at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Lecturer, Writer, Administrator. 
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The Perfect Christmas Gift 
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§20 THE SPECTATOR, 
punishment. He is the first to abandon the traditional retaliatory 
views of both civilians and canonists, replacing them with a theory 
based on deterrence and reformation which, as Dr. Ullmann points 
out, is a remarkable anticipation of the new penology of Beccaria 
and the eighteenth century. 

No doubt it was the novelty of many of Lucas’s views which 
captured the enthusiasm of Dr. Ullmann. But again it must be 
emphasised that Lucas was essentially medieval, and Dr. Ullmann 
has used his wide knowledge of medieval juristic writings by way 
of illustration and comparison so as to produce a work which fully 
justifies his title. His style, too, has a gratifying freshness and 
lucidity ; he has followed Lucas’s own precept that justice, being 
itself simple, demands simplicity and clarity of exposition. Added 
value is given to the book by Dr. Hazeltine’s introduction, which 
contains a brilliant sketch of the Post-Glossators and their pre- 
decessors, with a useful commentary on Dr. Ullmann’s own work. 
The whole forms a notable contribution to our knowledge of 
medieval thought, and will go far to dispel the illusion that medieval 
jurisprudence was arid and unproductive. A. D. HARGREAVES. 


® | T 
Nature and Nurture 
The Teaching of English in Schools. 
English Association by Vivian de Sola Pinto. 


A Symposium edited for the 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is good that the teacher should from time to time take himself 
to task, and better that at th* present time the English Association 
should present for the consideration of all interested parties views 
by different teachers upon various aspects of English teaching. 
Many teachers are returning from the Forces, some are always 
beginning, all tend to grow stereotyped ; and it cannot be too strong!y 
insisted that educational standards have fallen lamentably during 
the war years. So this collection of papers upon the teaching of 
poetry, drama, choral speaking, prose, spoken English, grammar, 
upon examining English, upon the school library and the training otf 
English specialists, will serve to remind teachers what those lost 
standards were. 

Teachers of English are often uninspired, generally overworked, 


but almost invariably painfully conscienticus, and most of them 





will read this book. They will reflect that the teacher’s fa d 
dilemma still remains: if he tries to change the nature of the child 
he is an abortionist ; if he allows the child to develop naturally his 
pupil barbarian. The crux is the problem of grammar, soundly 


treated in this volume by Pamela Gradon. Twenty years ago, under 





the rence of P. B. Ballard, many English teachers doubted the 
usef “ss of much formal grammar teaching, and “ gerund-grinder ” 
became a term of abuse to describe the unimaginative and uninspir- 
ng. Recently the pendulum has swung, so that most School Certi- 
ficate English papers include grammaticai questions, and this ve 
Oxt dared to ask for the distinction between a gerund and a 
participl Al inother lost cause, for 
Pamela Gradc the usefulness but also 

e trut fm | categories, a welcome 
sig t our ro teach Latin grammar 
nder eg English Association is 
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The emphasis throughout this book is r 
Works. L. A. G. Strong indicates how to make poetry enjoyab] 
and condemns paraphrase outright. W. A. Claydon is ‘cndhnnsia rs 
about the school library, maintaining stoutly and correctly thy 
enough attractive books will do more than hours of teaching a 
Agnes Latham favours making the study of prose a pleasurabj 
rather than an arduous business. A. S. T. Fisher puts up a oor 
case for choral speaking as probably the most productive way of 
developing a love of poetry, and M. Alderton Pink, in considering 
prose composition, goe: as far as to say, “The whole insting of 
the very young writer is to expand. - To ask him to condense 
is to ask him to go against his nature.” 

But surely the whole course of civilisation has been a heartless 
attempt to go against the nature of man. To change his nature 
the reasonable, if somewhat patronising, child psychologists of the 
English Association would reply, change his nurture, gently, reason. 
ably, kindly—which is all very well provided they set his brains 
to work. Guy Boas indicates how and how not to do it in a Paper 
on examining English, which all examiners should be compelled to 
read. And Professor Pinto reaches the heart of the problem jn 
pressing for a more searching, less academic training for the teacher 
of English. Let us hope that sooner rather than later this wij 
save precious university time being wasted upon Old and Middle 
English language and literature, to be spent instead upon social. 
philosophic and modern studies. This would raise those standards 
the English Association are anxious to maintain. Perhaps then 
someone would have beet. found to tackle the paper I missed jn 
this symposium, upon sixth form work in English. The immediate 
prospects are not rosy, for with the great shortage of teachers and 
university space it is idle to hope that all teachers of English will 
have a degree at all, still less the kind of training required. 

A. R. Matpen. 
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Everybody’s Companions 

I Talk of Dreams. By Kenneth Walker. 10s. 6d. 

THERE are not, it is said, many speeches that alter votes in the 
House of Commons, and there are relatively few books capable o 
altering outlooks in readers over the age of thirty. Mr. Kenneth 
Walker's earlier volume, Diagnosis of Man, was, I think, one « 
these. His present book helps very considerably to show how and 
why it came to be written. Though he refers to dreams in the 
title, it is not a dissertation on dreams of the kinds produced by 
Freud, Dunne or even Walter de la Mare. It is, in fact, an auto 
biography of Mr. Walker himself, or rather, as he would put 

of the four components assembled in the unit known to the world 
as Mr. Walker. If this sounds discouragingly deep or highbrow 

is my fault, not Mr. Walker’s, and should deter nobody from pro- 
curing “this book as soon as possible. The four components—o 
stage-managers—began as embryos culled from a small boy’s reading 
and imagination. They were Black Hawk, a red Indian, symbolising 
stoicism and a contempt of pain ; Knight-Paton, a combination of 
a Knight of St. Andrew and a once well-known missionary, sym- 
bolis:ing chivalry and altruism; F. C. Selous, the African big-game 
hunter, symbolising trave! and adventure ; and a vague Personag: 
symbolising the plaudits of the crowd and acceptance by the “zig 
people.” There was un occasional Intruder from some world 


(Jonathan Cape. 


ilso 


bevond space and time wh») would whisper, sub specie aeternita 
“It is I who am the real you and all these others sre merely play 
actors.” 

hus it was Black Hawk, with his indifference to bruises, w 


led at school to a first fifteen cap, and the Personage who appreciated 
the consequent prestige and homage of smaller boys. It was Selou 


spving opportunities for travel, who helped in the choice of a medic 


ca with the approval of Knight-Paton on the grounds of 
I It was Selous who inspired the tying of a handkerch 
on a lightning conductor at Caius. It was the Personage who broug 
Mr. W to Bart’s, in the belief that mankind was simply divided 
into those who had been to Oxford or Cambridge and those 
had not. It was Selous who was responsible for a trip to Iceland 
with not quite enough money to pay expense It was Selous 2 
Black Hawk who initiated experiments in mountaineering and 
safari in East Africa. Sclous and the Personage both found gratt 
C ns ina visit to India. It was the Personage out for quick wea 
who decided to rake up practice in South America, and Knight-Pa 
who threw it all up to serve in the 1914-18 war. And at the em 
of the war it was the Personage—hoping for a D.S.O. or an M.C- 
wrote to the authorities declining the O.B.E. t 
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An enthralling story of a girl who, proud ¢ n as a juror, 
I| finds to her horror, the case to be tried is for “ murder,” the accused 
xd family well known in society, and known 
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STEFAN HEYM 


©) Stefan Heym, author of the famous book and film “ 
Ai} now presents his latest novel of World Intrigue, 
‘| Espionage, with its setting in French North Africa. 

Crown &v« 
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Chaucer to Queen Victoria 
G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 


which is also literature... 
of England for a long time to come.’ 


will be Everyman's standard 
"—The Times 
21/- net 
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BEATRICE WEBB 
Margaret Cole 


Extraordina rily well-intormed and competent . 
only th J iblic life of a great woman, but a very inti mate and fascina- 
ting account if a happy marriage.””—Bernard Shaw in The Times 
Lit. Supp 10,6 net 
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PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


Joan Evans 


The Six ry of Madame de Serilly, 1762-179 
A bee sutifully written, unbiassed bio grap my, n a calm, condensed, 


and vivid style is enthralling reading.”—Daily Herald. $/- net 


NO PROUD CHIVALRY 


Maurice Procter 


This interesting novel covers the period of a policeman’s life from 
recruit to inspector. As the title suggests, the man quickly perceives 
that he cannot be both policeman and gentleman, and in order to 
1ormal code of behaviour 


achieve promotion he must abandon his 
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first-hand account of post-war Germany, ‘full 
of common sense and wisdom’ (Spectator), is 
doing much to make conditions there vivid 
for readers in this country. 10s. 6d. net 


The Year of Stalingrad 
ALEXANDER WERTH 


‘Extremely well written. As a story it is 
exciting and terrible, and it is a study as well 
as a story. —Punch 15s. net 


e * e 2 
Seeing Things 
JOHN MASON BROWN 
‘A very human and humorous writer.’—Punch 
‘Whether he is discussing Shaw, Walt Disney 
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522 THE 
Intruder would return to question and adjust values and make 
inquiries about ultimate goals. Mr. Walker is, of course, not an 
ordinary man and his adventures have been individual adventures. 
But in a deep sense his is the biography of us all, of Everyman. 
And now, since his bock irresistibly invites confessions, let me 
say that I have only once met him and that a long time ago. It 
was in the house of a friend upon whose garden I was performing 
a humble operation, as the result of which I was asked in to tea. 
My friend was a man whose political opinions I detested, who was 
completely unathletic but very learned, and who was—so I thought— 
as remote from the so-called common man as was humanly possible. 
Amongst his extremely intelligent guests on that afternoon was 
what appeared to me, after receiving a supercilious glance from him, 
an insufferably superior young man called Kenneth Walker. And 
now, having read I Talk of Dreams, I realise that it was probably 
only a quarter of Mr. Walker whom I met on that occasion—namely, 
the Personage. And it was obviously the Personage in myself that 
reacted so violently and on such slender provocation. Tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner. He has nothing to forgive, as I did my 
best to avoid any conversation with him; and he is, I am sure, 
totally unaware that the occurrence ever happened. But I feel, 
having read his book, that I can forgive myself. It is that sort of 
book ; so please read it. H. H. BASHFoRD. 


An Indian Symposium 


Bengal Journey: A story of the part played by the women of the 
province, 1939-1945. By Rumer Godden. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Lord Macaulay’s Legislative Minutes. Selected with a historical 
introduction. By C.D. Dharkar. (Geoffrey Cumberlege for Oxford 
University Press. 18s.) 

India’s Hindu-Muslim Questions. 
and Unwin. 6s.) 

Planning for India. By Bimal C. 
Oxford University Press. 3s.) 


By Beni Prasad. (George Allen 


Ghose. (Humphrey Milford. 
Ir there is any want of understanding of India on the part of the 
English public, it is not for lack of books on the subject. The latest 
batch deals with a wide variety of Indian topics. In Bengal Journey, 
Rumer Godden pays a notable tribute to the work of the women ot 
Bengal during the Second World War. Immersed as we were 
events at home, we still realise very inadequately what they went 
through. The year 1942 was a terrible one. The retreat from Burma 
brought not only the Army, but the refugees, wounded, sick, dying, 
lost and insane. They overwhelmed hospitals, camps and private 
houses, choked the trains and lay on the railway platforms. Calcutt 
was in a deplorable state. The air raids caused a panic which de- 
prived the city of its sanitary services ; then came the rioting which 
followed the arrest of the Congress leaders, and, to crown everything, 
the famine, which brought a fresh influx of starving and diseased 
peasants from the surrounding districts into the capital in search ot 
food. Apart from all this, there was the never-ending work o! 
serving in canteens, and providing hospitality and entertainment for 
hundreds of thousands of men on leave from Burma or recuperating 
from wounds or sickness. The task was an endless one, and had to 
be performed by women who had in many cases families of their 
own, and had to work for years in a steamy and enervating climate 
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without a holiday. The fine illustrations which accompany the boot 
bring home vividly to the reader the magnitude and complexit _ 
the undertaking. ~~ « 

Mr. Dharkar’s scholarly selection from Lord Macaulay’s Legislatiy 
Minutes, now published for the first time, will prove of qoun ae 
to students of the period. The Regulating Act of 1773, by setting - 
a Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, independent of the Cone 
pany’s Adawlats, had led to an almost endless series of disputes oad 
in 1833 Macaulay was sent out as Legal Member of the Council of 
the Governor-General for the purpose of making laws and regulation: 
in order to remedy some of the more glaring of the anomalies which 
had arisen. The investigations initiated by him were destined to bea, 
good fruit twenty-eight years later, when the Penal Code and the Code; 
of Civil and Criminal Procedure were introduced, and the old Cours 
were superseded by the Chartered High Courts. Not the least im. 
portant part of this interesting book is the introduction, in which 
Mr. Dharkar gives a succinct account of the working of the Charter 
Act of 1833, and of Macaulay’s proposals for legal reform. 

The late Professor Beni Prasad’s India’s Hindu-Muslim Question; 
is a temperate analysis of the outstanding problem of the hour by ; 
distinguished Indian historian. Unfortunately the author died ip 
April, 1945, and events in India have moved so rapidly since then 
that most of the conclusions at which he had arrived, and his proposals 
for a solution, are now out of date. He observes that “ if once Hindys 
and Mussulmans clearly realise that they have to live together without 
a third party keeping the ring for them, they will explore avenues 
of settlement in a chastened mood.” There appears, alas, little sign 
of this in the present temper of the protagonists. 7 

Mr. B. C. Ghose’s booklet on Planning for India examines the 
question of economic planning with special reference to the Bombay 
Plan. It draws an interesting comparison between Russian conditions 
on the eve of the first Five Year Plan and Indian conditions to-day. 

H. G. RAW LINson. 


After the Vision 


The Timeless Moment. By Warner Allen. (Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Stitt the books on mysticism appear. This age, having gone 
through tribulation and at the same time being largely without a 
dogmatic faith, is, with great reasonableness, trying to find some 
basis for belief. Mysticism and survival after death have been the 
themes of recent novels ; Mr. Huxley’s monumental anthology has 
just appeared. Here is yet another book, honestly conceived, 
fcunded on personal experience, and with wide reading behing +t, 
yet, like all the others, awaking a glow of expectation which is not 
quite fulfilled. 

Mr. Allen, pleasantly apologetic, gives his personal credentials 
for writing the book. Up to the age of fifty he had only vague ideas 
about the meaning of life ; he thought mankind was kept in dark- 
ness lest human life should lose its savour. Then a vivid dream of 
light brighter than the sun’s—light is nearly always mentioned by 
mystics—influenced him to seek through his past experience to 
find a rational purpose. Soon afterwards he had his compel- 
ling vision, which, following St. Theresa, he divides into three 
parts, Union with God, Illumination which is the Union in 
memory, and then Enlightenment which is the tranquillity which 
results. His memory afterwards was of “a tunnel of light proceeding 
from some distant sun in the heart of the ‘self. . . . The dream scene 
vanished and I am absorbed in the Light of the Universe.” But 
as he and other mystics insist, the moment cannot be put into words. 
He gets as near as possible by incoherent sentences: “Can this be 
that? ” (that being the answer to the riddle of life); “—but it is 
too simple—I always knew it—it is remembering an old forgotten 
secret—like coming home . . . there is no death”; and compares 
this incoherence with the record found in Pascal’s clothes after his 
death, the record containing the exclamations: “Feu . . . Certitude, 
Certitude, Sentiment, Joie, Paix.” 

This personal experience leads Mr. Allen to describe others— 
dreams in the Dunne tradition, various experiments in meditation. 
He also adds accounts of a large number of other mystics from all 
parts of the world, concentrating on St. Theresa, Dante and Plotinus, 
but including quotations from the Thibetan Book of the Dead, 
Tennyson, Spinoza, Emily Bronté and many others. It is obvious 
that the experience is the same, though, since it is incommunicable, 
it tends to be expressed in the prevailing religious terms. There is 
always the first sense of loss in stripping the Ego of experience; 
always the sense that what one finds one has known all the iime; 
ilways the pain of return to the world—Emily Bronté’s “ dreadful 
shock.” “intense agony.” 
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Mist in the 
Tagus 


A new psychologi al novel by the ; uthor 

of The Man Below; the scene isset ina 

Portuguese fishing village. Recommended 
by the Book Society. 7s. 6d. 


HENRY GREEN 
Back 


The story of a man who came back from 
prison to find everything the same—and 
at the same time different. By the author 
of Loving, Caught and Party Going. 

&s. 6d. 
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“I’m doing my best to help towards Britain’s Savings Target. 
Why ? Because ]’ve got a target, too! You see, pretty soon 
I'll be retiring. No more catching the 8.30 then —my time 
will be my own, to enjoy as I please. That’s 
Q 4 when my Savings, added to my pension, will 
“er | make all the difference -— those little extra 
=i comforts will go a long way !_ I reckon we’ve 
all got plans of some sort or another. And 
Saving’s the way to make them come true.” 
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HE IS ONE of the many blind musicians 
A who have gained professional suecess with 
the aid of N.I.B. Whether instrumentalists 
or teachers, they depend on N.1.B. for Bra:tlle 
music, special textbooks, and help in estab- 
lishing a career 

N.1.B. gives friendly, practical service to 
the entire blind community. For all this 
work yuur support is earnestly requested. 
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To anyone accepting the mystic experience as genuine the greatest 
difficulty is to find a place for the virtues of this life. Mr. Allen 
insists that the vision has nothing to do with morality (though later 
he contradicts himself and assumes that human virtues such as self- 
sacrifice have arisen from the vision), and he quotes Plotinus as 
saying that the soul in the union bids farewell to “rank, power, 
riches, beauty, knowledge . . . with the scorn of one who has found 
better than they.” Does this mean, then, that Newton’s powers of 
thought, Shakespeare’s feeling for words, the Renaissance ideal of 
the complete man in the final count have no value? Mr. Allen is 
in difficulties, but finally decides that experience remains, tentatively 
and unsatisfactorily suggesting that man undergoes rebirth with a 
period between each life for studying experience and the One. 

His analyses of theories of sleep and time are valuable, but his 
conclusions less so. Dividing sleep into disconnected visual images, 
dreams and unconsciousness, he assumes that, while the first two 
stages (actually first and third in sequence) are concerned with 
experience, the period of insensibility is “ Union with God.” Why 
should it be of a different order from the other stages? It seems 
more likely that it is occupied with dreams we do not remember. 
His theory of time, apologised for as a “ fantasy ”—a static universe 
with ourselves moving through it with the velocity of light—is also 
unsatisfactory, and begs, as usual, the question of free will. Ghosts 
and the origin of life are quesions put aside with the assertion: 
“We cannot know.” Least satisfactory is his discussion of the 
nature of God, where he generally follows Plotinus, and, trying to 
express what he insists is inexpressible, begins to ascribe human 
qualities to the One, including a sense of humour. 

Nevertheless, the sweep of this book, the evidence given, the 
questions asked, are admirable. If Mr. Allen fails in his final philo- 
sophical system it is partly at least because such terms as the One, 
love, eternity, union, are only the roughest expressions of the 
experience. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Neither Said Nor Sung 


James Hurnard: A Victorian Character. Selections by G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Any exhumed and renewable Victorian is now described habitually 
as “a character.” It is the fashion of the age. The eighteenth 
century has little to yield from its richer levels, and we are anxious 
to discover novelties on shelves or in cupboards that have not been 
so extensively ransacked. Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton, poking about 
in the London Library, came across a long autobiographical poem 
by a Mr. James Hurnard, published in 1870 under the title of The 
Setting Sun. Mr. Hamilton “scented an unusual character.” We 
cannot suppose the scent to have been very strong—it is rarely 
perceptible in the fragments of Hurnard which are presented in this 
volume—but a scent there was, and Mr. Hamilton set about the 
task of editing and arranging a series of tabulated extracts. The 
original “poem” is in seven books and is nearly ten thousand lines 
in length. Whether Mr. Hamilton has wasted his time, and whether 
it was worth while to treat his matter quite so seriously, with a 
careful citation of book and lines and the provision of an index, 
are debatable points. 
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Properly speaking, The Setting Sun is not a poem at all. No 
degree of generous latitude can allow us to describe the lines of 
Mr. Hurnard as metrical, harmonious or exact, nor could the most 
overpowering scent of an unusual character persuade us ever to 
think of Mr. Hurnard as a poet. But the enthusiasm of the editor 
leads him to take delight in “the very flatness” of Mr. Hurnard, 
and he admits honestly that his style “tends not so much to be 
incorrect and faulty . . . as limp and undistinguished.” That is the 
trouble. If Mr. Hurnard were just a little worse or just a little 
better, he might very well be a most entertaining fellow ; as it is, 
he lies in the trough or hollow of laborious mediocrity. 

Born in 1808, the son of a Quaker (first a miller, then a brewer), 
he died in 1881. The earliest of his pictures and recollections are 
thus pre-Victorian—and is it possible to assert, by the way, that 
a typically Victorian society was in existence before 1850? For 
nearly thirty years he lived alone with a tough and venerated father, 
and when his father died in 1866, Mr. Hurnard, then close upon 
sixty, celebrated his liberation by starting work on the “ poem,” 
and, shortly afterwards, by marrying. It would be ungenerous to 
deny that his woefully jolting lines occasionally reach a level which 
is very near that of genuine poetry, but it certainly is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that such effects are accidental. Here are three 
lines, chosen at random, which are typical of Mr. Hurnard’s work: 
“Wrote letters in the local newspaper. . . . I could not find a pub- 
lisher to print it. . . . Cabmen, costermongers, omnibus conduc- 
tors.” Or take, for example, the following passage: 

“TI loved to read to her books of foreign travel, which her acute 
apprehensive mind enjoyed above all other kinds of reading.” This 
passage is inoffensive as prose, but it actually consists of three con- 
secutive lines from the “poem” run together. We are therefore 
surprised, and hopeful when we come across “the twin arches of 
an unstrung bow,” and (as a stroke of portraiture) “a solemn jack- 
daw on a lofty spire.” Occasionally, too, there is a_ striking 
felicity of phrase: “ blue-busted ladies,” “a living buttress of enor- 
mous brain,” “the sombre perforated tube.” The portraits of 
Eldon and O’Connell are vivid and authentic, and so is the admirable 
account of the vanishing coachman. Again, Mr. Hurnard on bishops, 
the Royal Academy, literature, politics, poetry and the carriage of 
human heads can be gently entertaining. But it requires more than 
an ordinary nose to “scent the unusual character.” 

C. E. VuLiiamy. 


Fiction 
Maquisard. By Albert J. Guerard. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
Haltway Down the Cliff. By Diana Gardner. (Poetry London. 6s. 0d.) 
Three O’Clock Dinner. By Josephine Pinckney. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. GUERARD calls his novel of the Maquis “A Christmas Tale,” a 
sub-title which brings with it all the wrong associations in days 
when the exploitation of Christmas is a huge commercial enterprise. 
But if on opening Maqutsard you expect an atmosphere of phoney 
good-fellowship laced with the whimsy of the season, you will 
be disappointed. It is an admirable novel, the happy ending of 
which, though perhaps improbable, is brought about with quiet 
tact. Mr. Guerard’s theme is the Maquis, but the Maquis of the 
later days of the war, when the time for loosely organised guerrilla- 
warfare was past and its exponents already a nuisance to the trim 
military mind. In the winter of 1944 the Ruc Brigade, formerly 
a brigade of the Francs-Tireurs et Partisans and now officially part 
of the French Army, is engaged in besieging the German garrison 
of an Atlantic port; rather, it is sitting in its lines outside the port 
watching the Germans; it cannot fight them because it has no 
heavy weapons. In this by-passed pocket of the war it is already 
obsolete, and its members know it, none more surely than Colonel 
Ruc himself. “He would quote from General de Gaulle’s Rouen 
speech. ‘France has need of all her daughters and all her sons.’ 
For this would be the hardest task that each would have to face: 
to readjust himself to the common fallible world ; to become once 
more part of that world. In the three years his men had learned 
to kill single men silently or to kill hundreds riding in a train. 
They had learned to steal food, tobacco, arms, whatever was needed 
to keep the brigade alive. No doubt, in their rare hours in a town, 
since the liberation, they had visited each of the town’s brothels. 
Yet they remained, in a deeper sense, innocents ; they had forgotten 
the difficulties of ordinary life. This evening, casting over the words 
he had to say, Colonel Ruc thought he knew what the Mother 
Superior of a convent must feel on graduation day as she takes one 
last look at her wholly unprepared white-robed charges before 
sending them out into the evil world.” J 

Mr. Guerard’s symbol of these lost innocents of the Maquis # 
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A Question of Taste 


IN THE OLD melodramas the 
cynical villain usually ‘ puffed 
a@ Cigarette ’, whereas the hero 
* sported a pipe ’. 

As tobacconists to many 
stage celebrities, we have al- 
ways maintained strict im- 
partiality in this conflict of 
tastes. Our resources in fine 
leaf, and our finesse in blending, 
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enable us to cater equally for 
the pipe partisan and the 
cigarette connoisseur. 

We regret that, temporarily, 
such pleasures must be reserved 
for our registered customers. 
But the moment that increased 
supplies of our blends are 
a new customers will 

e cordially welcome. 
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§20 THE 
Jean Ruyader. “For Jean Ruyader, a day in which he was left 
alone with his thoughts was a bad day.” He is haunted by memories 
of his wife, whom the Germans shoz, and his four children, whom 
he has not seea for two years, the youngest not at all. He is—it is 
the fault of the circumstances of war—dehumanised ; he knows it, 
and he is drink ng too much, to deaden both the ache of old wounds 
and lacerated emotions. His only lif: is the Maquis; and now the 
Maquis is being b.oken up, and what place for him and his kind 
is there in the regular army? The qualities that go to make a 
successful maquisard lead only to court martial in the regular army. 

The humanisation of Ruyader is Mr. Guerard’s story. His agents 
are the barmaid Marthe, who has been blackmailed into living with 
a collaborationist policeman, and Tommy Colvin, the American 
liaison officer who brings Jean’s children to him across France for 
Christmas. Mr. Guerard writes humanely and with urbanity. His 
description of the small French town behind the lines is first-rate ; 
in a short space he creates a crowded gallery of characters who 
spring immediately to life. He has observed closely, felt deeply, 
and recorded honestly. Simple in outline, his story is subtle in 
its implications, because he is interested primarily in the effects of 
war on character. Conceived deliberately on a small scale, 
Maquisard is among the most distinguished novels of the war, cer- 
tainly the best on the Maquis that has come my way. ; 

The stories in Halfway Down the Cliff strike one as ’prentice 
work. They are interesting for the promise they show rather than 
for positive achievement, and they make one look forward to the 
next book. Miss Gardner writes very well indeed ; her observation 
is precise, she has a keen eye for colour, and she knows the value 
of under-statement. But her stories are thin. The title-story is a 
good example: a hazardous climb down a cliff-face to rescue what 
appears to be a child, but what one soon guesses will be a doil. 
The amount of comedy that can be squeezed out of such a theme 
is pretty limited and perhaps not worth the trouble of squeezing. 
But in two stories she is wholly successful, The Landgirl and In the 
Boathouse ; in the latter she produces by the simplicity, exactness 
and quietness of her style something very like poetry. 

Three o’clock is the time that all the nicest people in Charleston, 
South Carolina, sit down to dinner, and Three o’Clock Dinner, the 
publisher tells us, has been bought by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for 
125,000 dollars and chosen by the American Literary Guild for its 
609,000 members. What has it got that other novels—-Maquisard, 
for instance, a novel on an altogether higher plane—haven’t? 
Length—best-sellers must give value for money ; an exotic setting, 
sugar-berry trees, loquat trees and faithful darky servants in the 
background ; a cosy style and a cosy atmosphere. It has its 
moments of revelation: the heroine, mourn'ng the loss ef her 
husband, discovers that he has had a child by another woman, the 
rather low-class bride of her brother-in-law. Does she adopt it? 
She does. The author is tolerant of the weaknesses of the flesh ; her 
people have never felt the breath of Kierkegaard’s Angst on the nape 
of the neck. Well, 600,000 people have read it in America, and 
how many millions more will see it in the world’s cinemas. It will, 
perhaps, ‘despite all the evidence to the contrary, help them to 
believe that there is nothing fundamentally wreng with the world. 

: WALTER ALLEN. 
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Book Notes 


Sir JoHN Marriott died last year at the age of eighty-six, leaving 
behind him the unpublished MS. of his autobiography, unpublished 
because, with a modesty that was entirely characteristic, he con- 
sidered his life had been “too uneventful to justify it.” But un- 
eventful his life most certainly was not. Primarily he was a scholar, 
historian, lecturer and author of over forty books—The Re-making 
of Modern Europe and others of his historical works are now classics 
of their kind. But his imprint en the life of Oxford was more than 
that of an intellectual. As a good Reptonian—though he hated his 
school-days—he was a cricketer above the average. As an idealist 
he entered politics as Member for Oxford City. As a business man 
he became Director of the Great Northern Railway. His auto- 
biography, Memoirs of Four Score Years (Blackie), will give pleasure 
to many besides those who unavailingly urged its publication during 


the author’s lifetime. 
* * * * 


is the English equivalent of that typically 
American phenomenon, the columnist. And if his influence is not 
that of a Pearson or a Winchell it 1s still considerable. At least Mr. 
Swaffer has no doubts about it. In his new book, What Would 
Nelson Do ? (Gollancz) there appears on page one this statement: 
“Tf this book fails to arouse the conscience of the nation, the war 
will have bezn won in vain.” This unequivocal assertion, one dis- 
covers later with some surprise, refers to the need for improved con- 
ditions in the Royal Navy. Actually, on this subject it can properly 
be said that if Mr. Swaffe: attacks the cobwebs with the caress ef a 
tornado there is certainly ample room for some form of ventilation. 
Two other new Gollancz yellow-jackets deal with Germany, 
German Diary is by the dynamic Mr. Fenner Brockway, Political 
Secretary to the I.L.P., who gives his recreation in Who’s Who as 
being “week-ends on the platform.” He has just returned from 
a fortnight’s visit to Germany and his “report is the most detailed 
which has appeared and makes serious and sensational charges,” 
(the words are his publisher’s). German Universities—through 
English Eyes is by Dr. S. D. Stirk, who seeks to discover the reason 
for the failure of the German universities since 1933, and the 
problems that face them in the future. 

* * * * 


James Laver is probably best known to the public as the author 
of Nymph Errant, a Cochran musical-comedy, in which Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence made a memorable appearance. But apart from 
being the author of a biography of Whistler, and a number of cther 
books on widely differing subjects, he is also Keeper of the Depart- 
ments of Engraving, Illustration and Design, and of Paintings, at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. He is, therefore, one of our 
greatest authorities on design and fashion. It is in this capacity that 
he writes his newest book, a witty trifle called Letter to a Gil 
on the Future of Clothes (Home and Van Thal). Women’s clothes 
are apt to be a provocative subject and Mr. Laver obviously gets 
exceptional delight in being provocative. One likes, for instance, 
his suggestion that some women dress to please themselves and the 
rest dress to displease other women 

* * * * 

Anyone seeing the river Jordan for the first time is bound to 
suffer from a feeling of intense anti-climax. It is difficult while 
peering into the muddy waters of this littte stream to realise how 
often and how completely it has twined itself around the central 
events of the human story. How often and how completely is told 
in the pages of The River Fordan (Lutterworth Press) by Professor 
Nelson Glueck who, for a number of years, has been Field Director 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research at Jerusalem and 
Baghdad, and who discovered the famous Solomon copper-mines in 
Wadi Arabah and who completed the archzological exploration of 
all Transjordan. There are one hundred and twelve rather remark- 
able illustrations. 


Hannen Swaffer 


+ * + * 


Macmillan’s announce the publication in December of The Life of 
Neville Chamberlain, by Professor Keith Feiling, extracts from which 
are now appearing in The Sunday Times ; the C.U.P. are the pub- 
lishers of Chemotherapy, by Sir Alexander Fleming, the text being 
the Linacre Lecture for 1946; three further volumes in Collins’ 
admirable series, Britain in Pictures, are due on November 25th: 
British Drawings, by Michael Ayrton, English Glass, by W. B. 
Honey, Nature in Britain, with an introduction by Geoffrey Grigson ; 
and, not to be missed, is Hiroshima, by John Hersey (Penguin), 3 
reprint of the report which, published originally as a complete issu¢ 
of the New Yorker, created in America a major sensation. G. W. 
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Miss Tneorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
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from President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
other Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
‘part- The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
1s. at College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
ip England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
| Our scientific institutions It is a centre for research and information on 
» that cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
7. to date laboratories at Mil! Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
Girl the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
othes LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
7 io NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
gets Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
ance, Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
d the London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial! Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
id to purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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ow A Lancashire 
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— coolness and flavour 
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Normally 10 motor life-boats are built 2of & 402, 
ife of | every year to keep the fleet up to date. vacuum tins 
which In 6 years of war 10 only were built, 

pub- replacing those lost, 50 must be built 

eing | "Ww. Help us to build them. 
ollins ROYAL NATIONAL 


FOUR SQUARE 


SIX MEDIUM STRENGTH TOBACCOS * 2/9 and3/- 


"3. | UFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


gson ; "2 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|I 


in), 4 The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
vesue Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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Back of Beyond. By S. L. Bensusan. (Blandford Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Farm Down the Lane. By B. A. Steward. (Morris. 6s.) 


Boru of these authors live in East Anglia—if the Essex-Suffolk 
border may be admitted into that delectable region. But if they 
both share much the same scene and portray much the same people, 
there is a considerable gap between their attitudes ; for Mr. Steward 
is the practising farmer and Mr. Bensusan is the unhurried spectator 
of the rural scone. Mr. Steward says that the purpose of his diary 
(which has appeared week by week in a well-known daily newspaper) 
is to bring townsman and countryman into a closer understanding 
of each other. To this end he describes the woik on his farm 
through the four seasons, not avoiding technicalities, yet at the 
same time popularising the whole by utilising certain recurrinz 
characters. The effect is to make the reader feel that at the end of 
the year he really knows the farm down the lane, its fields, its workers 
and its work. The information, naturally, is authentic and the style 
pleasantly journalistic—a combination that should help Mr. Steward 
to achieve his wholly laudable object. Mr. Bensusan’s style, like his 
matter, is rather more flowery. His diary covers no given year, but 
is apparently based on some notes he made at leisure, before the 
first world war, “in a country cottage whose peace seemed inviclate.” 
It ranges from modest observations on bird, beast and flower to 
snatches of conversation with all and sundry, often in that standard- 
ised Essex dialect which Mr, Bensusan does so well. Perhaps he 
is over-fond of quaint characters ; the interest in the country is more 
realistic, more factual, than it was in those ampler days of which 
he writes. 

Great Soldiers of the Second World War. By Major H. A. De 
Weerd. (Robert Hale. 15s.) 


Major De WEERD, a member of the editorial staff of the American 
Infantry Fournal, has collected together in this volume eleven essays 
on soldiers and statesmen of the 1939-45 war. No indication of the 
date of the essays is given, but it is obvious that most of them 
were written some time ago, and then hurriedly and somewhat 
perfunctorily brought up to date The essay on Eisenhower, for 
example, occupies 34 pages, of which only four are devoted to the 
invasion of Normandy. The general standpoint is one of cautious 
conservatism. The author is satisfied with an orthodox, straight- 
forward account of his subjects, and he tends to pass quickly over 
the controversial and disputed. Thus little is said of the important 
difference between the defence: doctrines of Rommel and Rundstedt, 
and it would be difficult to prove Major De Weerd’s contention that 
Eisenhower’s political decisions in North Africa contained a “ long- 
term wisdom.” The author’s reasons for omitting some of the 
figures we expect to see discussed in such a book are not wholly 
convincing. ‘Timoshenko is the only Russian; British omissions 
include Alexander, Mountbatten and Slim. Students will find little 
new, in facts or opinions, in these essays ; for the general reader they 
may have a certain limited reference value. 
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Lingfords Baking Powder 
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raising power, you need less 
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Lingfords Baking Powder. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By TERENTIUS 

THe K'ng’s Speech, containing nothing unexpected from the City 
point of view, passed without noticeable effect on security prices. 
The really interesting feature market-wise has been the continued 
and pronounced weakness in the Kaffir market, where speculators 
are now psying a heavy price for earlier excessive optimism. Stock 
has become quite difficult to sell, and the argument that the market 
is now going down on a2 small turnover is two-edged in the sense 
that where “ notional ” values are concerned and confidence has been 
sufficiently shaken there is likely to be a steady trickle of selling with 
no noticeable support. 

Generaily, although good features are not lacking, the general 
trend is uncertain. Lack of confidence is not diminished by the 
result of the American elections and the quite widely held doubts 
regarding the potential behavicur of the American eccnomy over 
the next two years. There was, for example, an almost negligible 
response to the further increases in copper, lead and zinc prices, and 
many people are wondering, with, in my view, considerable justifica- 
tion, how long it w.ll be before the United States is trying hard to 
export its unemployment. 


qre 


RAILWAY DEBENTURES 

The Government is quite determined to proceed with its rail and 
road transport nationalisation proposals, and there are now sugges- 
tions that treatment of the railway companies will not be generous. 
Be that as it may, the position of the Debenture Stocks at their 
present prices is obviously uncertain, and I should not like to hold, 
if I were concerned with capital values, London Midland and 
Scottish and Londen and North-Eastern 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stocks at 117, or Great Western and Southern 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stocks at 127. Many holders musi today see very substantial capital 
apprec.ation, and one way of protecting it is to exchange into 4 per 
cent. Funding Loazn 1960/so at 120}, the argument being that a 
least the Funding Lean position is definitely known, since it has an 
assured life of fourteen years cnd, if money rates do not change, is 
likely to command a substential premium even a few years from the 
final redemption daie. 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 

I see that Trust and Lean of Canada 5 per cent. Non-Cumulative 
Preference shares, which for last year received the full § per cent, 
are changing hands around 19s. 6d. This century-old business was 
most successful for many vears, but was badly hit by the 1932 
depression in North American agriculture. Careful finance has 
pulled it round, and the position today is that the Preference Shares 
after the pending redemption of the remaining Debenture Stock 
will be a first charge and adequately covered by gilt-edged securities, 
mortgages and land investments. A capital reconstruction is pend- 
ing, but I cannot suppose that holders will be treated unfairly, and 
in the meantime the yield is attractive. 

I: would seem that as values stand today the 7} per cent Cumul2- 
tive rst Preference and the 6 per cent. Cumulative 2nd Preference 
of Selfridge Holdings, Limited, are relatively attractive at 39s. 6d. 
and 29s. 6d. respectively, at which the yields are 3} per cent. and 
4 per cent. Comparison, for example, can be made with Harrods 
74 per cent. Cumulacive Preference Stock, which cannot be obtained 
under 45s. 6d. Admittedly, the company iad a bad patch, but tt 
has now been soundly managed for some six years and both issues 
are covered with a useful margin, which, it seems probable, will b: 
satisfactorily maintained in future. 


AN INTERESTING EQUITY 

My attention has been directed to H.T.A., Limited (formerly Hall 
Telephone Accessories) ros. shares, now about 20s. 9d. Between 
1935 and 1944 dividends ranged between 10 per cent. and 16 pet 
cent. with conservative distribution. Last year because of change 
over difficulties there was a substantial ioss, only converted into 4 
profit by E.P.T. refunds, and ro per cent. was paid. The com- 
pany’s Dowlais Works have been sold for cash and shares to Harr- 
son, Macgregor and Guest, and the board’s activities will now once 
again be concentrated on the basic business of the company, vi2. 
telephone apparatus and light engineering generally. The shares 
have come down from a “high” of 33s. 3d. in 1944, and they were 
changing hands at the same level in 1937. It seems to me that on 
the new basis the prospects are quite interesting and that the shares, 
to give a yield of nearly 5 per cent., are worth consideration. 
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T “THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 401 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this weck’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 

November 26th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and OT 

must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. ees 
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> City Solutions must be on the form below; and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


rice The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.]} 
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market | | | N UNIVERSITIES OF CHINA 
sense SS 
ense ‘ SS 
s been LN 
oa » URGENTLY NEED YOUR HELP 
eneral : 
ogee THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES OF CHINA (eight British linked) are making 
oy the an outstanding contribution to China and the whole Christian 
doubts Movement—by training public servants of all types, who combine 
- eee CHRISTIAN CHARACTER with high academic and technical efficiency. 
Reon DURING THE WAR buildings were damaged, libraries pillaged, furniture and 
ligible equipment lost or destroyed—staff and students trekked over one 
*s, and thousand miles and ‘‘carried on’’ in West China. 
stifica- NOW THEY ARE BACK and the buildings must be restored and re-equipped— 
; for the training of the men and women so essential for the moral 
ard to and spiritual upbuilding of China. 
WILL YOU HELP THIS GREAT WORK 
to which Professor John Foster paid such a striking tribute In his x 
broadcast last month—one of the most constructive forms of 
Christian service. Our Chinese friends are doing their utmost, 
ail and but they need our help. 8 
a. STOP PRESS.—This Term all these Universities are crowded to overflowing. 
ne. S. 
t their S PLEASE SEND your contribution or write for fuller details to :— AK. 
> hold, - 
“ aa ACROSS 7. Sailor not hairdresser’s interest. (9.) The SECRETARY, » 
be ‘ 8. Husky badinage. (5.) 
entre | Mbie> fee) > 8° Woking fOr 9. Varied. (7) cus woe. cs. 4) | THE CHINA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION 
entuae 10. Evidently these musicians don’t play 7. Walmer is not found in these. (7.) . (Interdenominational) 
capital by heart. (9.) 18. Not indulged in on salad days only. China House, 25 Charles Street, London, W.! 
) 4 per 11. Boredom. (5.) (8.) (GROsvenor 1706) 
hat at 12. Feats of eating. (5.) : 20. The ruse of the crooked art-dealer, 
that at ] 13. One goes to Mill Street to get this. perhaps. (5, 2.) This appeal Is supported by The Archbishop of York (President), Dr. H. R. Williamson 
has an (9) . 22. “In spite of nature, of years, of naires. Lord Luke (Treasurer), Lord Addington, Lady Hosle, Lord Lindsay, 
ag 14. Those measureless to man interested country, » every thing (Shake- . Joseph Needham, Rev. H. B. Rattenbury, etc. 
Inge, 15 Coleridge. (7.) ; : speare). (6.) 
om the 15. They succeed in remaining stationary 23. No tea, Esther? (5.) 
in flight. (6.) 25. The flower-girl. (5.) 
| 19. Purify. (6.) : aioe 27. What the hurtsman must do before 
|} ai. a “why users in touch with litera- fox-hunting proper begins. (5.) THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 
ure. \7+J r - 
24. Scenes of change, movement and SOLUTION TO 


\ulative address. (9.) i CROSSWORD No. 399 
26. Isn't a freebooter paid for these ? 
r cent, (s.) 
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ESS Was 28 An extract from “ Tancred” or 

ms 2 “ Lothair.” (5.) New and secondhand Books on every subject. Books bought 
€ 193 29. Give the medico writing fluid and a 119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
ce has sign of competence. (9.) Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 7 Open 9—6 (inc. Sat.) 
Shares 30. Tan gent’s pale (amag.). (12.) 
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ly, and traveller. (7.) ; at eat 
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a oe 5. Result of wind among dead leaves. — f fj fi 
39s. 6d. 6.) x 
| a te, OO alt [evi Laley| or the first five years 
farrods SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 29th —_— - 
btained The winner of Crossword No. 399 is Miss STEVENSON JONES, Old Pp 
, but it Mill Hey, Willaston, Wirral. Age next Annual 
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PERSONAL 
Smali advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Mim. 2 limes Box No. 1/- extra. 
CCURATE and Speedy Typewriting undertaken 
privately. MSS., envelopes, etc.—Box No. 773. 
DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or 
bond, high-class printing, 500 18 6, extra 500’s 12/- 
rinted; 7/6 plain, post free. Ideal Xmas Presents. 
Wa. TRIMBLE, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
GREAT SAVING —OVERCOATS, suits, turned 
A ‘QUAL TO NEW from 75 List FREE— 
WaLker’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade 'eaflets, which also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C. 
VAN DER ByL, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
WARM DRY BED for half a farthing. The Warm- 
A Glow Electric Blanket costs only 125/-. Luxury 
beyond your dreams. Ask for leaflet. Warm-GLow Co., 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 7. 
RB AUTIFUL extra large genuine crocodile leather lady's 
handbag, leather lines, zip top, superior quality, 
unusual gift, bargain £8 10s.—Box 759. 
"DE SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline ae 
Ask Your BAKER. 
IBLE PROPHECIES of final decades of present era. 
> Well reviewed. great interest to Christians. 
Stiff covers, 64 pp., 2/8d. post free. —‘* Propuecy,”’ 77, Glis- 


son Road, Cambridge. 
1 OOKS FOR SALE. All subjects, including First 
Editions, limited editions, illustrated books, etc. 
Fiction and non-fiction. Lists sent on request. Please 
state special interests —BCM/SEFER, London, W.C.1 
} USINESS CONSULTANT invites Scebpenipans 
upon all business problems. New propositions, 
company formation, capital, amalgamations, atent com- 
mercialization, business expansion and evelopment, 
roperty matters and mortgages. 25 years’ experience. 
Di cult and intricate negotiations undertaken. — 
C. Epwarpes-Maeers, 243, High Street, Rochester, Kent. 
(ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 3/6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2/6d. Both unique. 


Mark SAVAGS, 

Upper Basildon, Reading. 
YANCER SUFFERER, 530/46. Single woman, 41 years, 
living with old mother, and income too small to 
supply the nourishing foods she needs. Please help. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. Dept. G.7, NATIONAL 
SOcreTy FOR CANCER a Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
*LOCHES FOR GIFT Useful, out-of-the- ordinary, 
( doubly acceptable in cm of the Government’s urge 
to all gardeners to make the utmost of gardens and allot- 
ments. Cloches rightly used double and treble output and 
save weeks of growing time.—Write for full list of new 
models to CHasE Ltp., 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 

Nov. 15. 

( (OUPON-FREE Superfine quality cream or white 
gloving chamois, two pair size 14/6, or stouter cream 
Also skivers for shopping bags 
(S) 122, BriGHTON 





only, three pairs size 18/-. 
and all a pani & Co. 
Roap, Purtey, Su 
*USTOMERS OF ‘HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 
to write to Heat & SON, Lrpv., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S.R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St.,W.C.1. 
|: YLECTRIC RAZORS available: Schick, Remington, 
4 Shavemaster; also spares (no heads).—Write HILLs, 
6, Blunt Road, S. Croydon. 
Exe LUSIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to your 
4 measurements made from your own material. Also 
attractive blouses made by converting any reasonably sized 
garment. “ Trubenised ” Brand collar and cuffs if desired. 
Please write for illustrations and details to Resartus Ltp., 
Dept. K., 183/9 Queensway, London, W.2. 
I )X- OFFICER and wife, graduates, quiet tastes, urgently 
4 require to rent unfurnished flat or small house, daily 
reach London.—Box 772. 
{)XPERT Typist will copy MSS., memoranda, ctc., at 
‘, reasonable terms.—Box 774. 
I: ‘INANCE.—REGIONAL Trust LtD., 8, Clifford Street, 


New Bond Street, London, Telephones 
REGent 5983 and REGent 2914. 
WOOL CLOTHS, enchanting colours, nearly 


JINE 
I thirty styles designed by our experts. Dresses to 
measure from £3.12.0. Perfect fitting guaranteed. Write 
to-day for catalogue and patterns, . eee Lrp. (SP.38), 
Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2 
] YLOWERS of the Desert. Cacti and Succulents in 

variety. Particulars for stamp from E. HAINEs, 
Margaret Manor, Doddington, Kent. 
SS PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send regis- 
tered—returned .O. registered. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHop, 5, Hove St., Hove 3. 
| en TRANSLATIONS —Eaglishmnan, with high 
academic qualifications in French and wide knowledge 
of French life and literature, and his French wife who is 
similarly qualified in English, undertake translations from 
or into French. Accuracy and literary quality guaranteed. 
Publishers’ offers welcomed. Box 779. 
KY Slippers (no coupons). Genuine Lambswool. A 
few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enable you to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Full range of colours and sizes in stock. Instructions 
supplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6; from sizes 8 upwards 
396 per pair. Children’s 25- per pair. Packing and 
postages 1/6; 3 pairs post free. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to 
B. FRANKEL, 17, Little Trinity Lane, London, { 
I: URN. Flat, Country hse., Bucks—November. 
1 sitting, 1 bedroom (2 beds), fitted kitchen, bath, &c., 
Convenient town. Quic *t professional people 
Not less than 6 months. C.H.W., gas and elect. 
Box 781. 


gurage. 
desired. 
Moderate. 
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MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 








THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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(GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, classical music wanted. 
¥ Good condition, fibre- used only. Highest prices 
Full details please. —Box 717. 
Tt ANDBAGS. Re-linings, broken frames, clasps, etc., 
repaired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE HAND- 
BAG Co., 57, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 
I AND-WOVEN scarves’ from 
Brookthorpe, Glos. 
| EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain 
spring interior types) and clean cases, but they 
regret they cannot supply new as - present. Hear & 
Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
I EAL’S wish to buy reed li hand quilted 
bedspreads and Paisley shawls in good condition. 
Will owners please send full description to HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
| OUSMANS BOOKSHOP.—Write for special Christ~ 
mas list. Dept. N.124, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 
with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays. Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 
.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from:—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JourNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
NTELLIGENT TYPING—MSS and general. Averas® 
charges.—Mrs. CALIeND1, 19, Altham Court, Hatfield: 


paid. 


76.—Mrs. Kemp, 














For a Church Mamert al of perpetuity 
one of the most appropriate and 
expressive forms is a Stained Glass 
Window. 
This R.A.P. Window depicts S. Michael. 
Executed in rich jewel-like colours, it 
makes a very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed Sketch 
design and estimate gladiv supplied. 
Kindly state Subject des.:red and 
whether any Regimental! Badges or 
Family Crests required 
Send stamps for Illustrated Booklets: 
“Stained Glass Windows.” 6d. 
‘Commemorative Tablets.” 6d. 
“ Book of inscriptions.” 36pp. 8d. 








G. Maile & Son Ltd. incon a'k?. 





BRUSH UP Y YOUR MEMORY— 


* Your Mind And How To Use it,"’ by 
Complete in 6 postal 





=| 


A new course, 
the founder of Pelmanism 

lessons. inclusive fee 30s. 
Descriptive pamphier free 


| The Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), 


Vernon House, Sicilian Avenua, London, W.C.I. 
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NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-catea 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks. Call or 
send, marking damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings 
inv sisibly mended in 3 days.—BeELL INVISIBLE MENDERS Lp, 
73, New Bond Street, W.1, and 109, Fleet Street, E.C 4 
AEGER le Coultre gent’s stainless steel wrist watch, 
e notable make, guaranteed, £12; Asprey gold _Pro- 
pelling pencil, £6; silver Dunhill lighter, £3.—Box 775. 
ORD ELTON writes: The Royal Cancer Hospital is 
4 doing invaluable work in combating Cancer, and still 
requires all the support which it can obtain from the 
public. Please send a Gift to the TreasurER, The Royal 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
M‘S ON SALE.—Set of $-inch England and Wales, 
37 maps, Stanford-Bridges Patent Mounting, £4; 
also set Ordnance j-inch, cloth, 11 maps, £1. 10.0.— 
D.C., 117 Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth. 
\ EN’S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15 
i jewel Swiss lever movement; steel case. High. 
grade precision instrument, as supplied to H.M. Forces, 
£12. Cash with order (packing and postage 1/- extra) 
Not sent on approval.—WaRrING & GILLow, LtD., Oxford 
Street, W.1. 
N ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal’s can now 
I undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
spring mattresses. HeEaL’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1, 
\ INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory from 
I photographs. Moderate fee.—C. J., Dacre House, 
Parbold, Lancs. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
I redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C. 
\ RS. SHARP, 79, Chaikwell Park Drive, — 
i Essex, for Literary and Commercial Typin 
= Y HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY'S, x” 
i Felt Hats in large quantities and still one of our 
—_ —APPEAL SECRETARY, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 
rays 3INAL Speeches for all occasions. Public Speaking 
privately ee —KIRKHAM eee 60, Abbey 
() pre S.W.1 hone Abbey 
Pp. r WAR FATIGUE —Particulars regarding Training 
in Relaxation, combined with a rest in beautiful and 
peaceful surroundings within easy reach London, can be 
had o— SecrReTARY, Langley Rise, King’s Langley. 


| oat TING (250 letter-heads & envelopes £1 Is.). 
TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING Greetings 
cards, Calendars, Catalogues, Periodicals. —FReEsHFIELp, 


15, Triangle, Clevedon, Som. 
yAPID WRITING for busy people. Send 3d. for first 
X% lesson. Dov SpeeD LONGHAND (S20), 92, Great 


Russell Street, W.C 
yHEUMAT ISM, ARI THRITIS, LUMBAGO and 
w ALLIED C OMPLAINTS. New hope for sufferers. 

Send for free Brochure describing revolutionary new treat- 

ment. Write Scottish LaAsoratories, Lrp., Dept. F, 

11 Bulstrode Street, Welbeck Street, W.1. 

Qe TENCE TO-D: AY is a weekly science newsletter for 

\ all interested in the progress of science. Readable, 

accurate and concise. Subscription rates, 30s. a year; 

15s. 6d. six months. Edited by A. W. Haslett, M.A, 

author of “ Unsolved Problems of Science,”’ from 104, Clif: 

ton Hill, London, N.W.8. All inquiries to the Eprror. 
*TUCK e&XCHANGE.—Invesument for Capital Con- 

Ss servation. Director of private Investment Co. available 

for consultation at moderate fee. Guidance only, invest- 

ments made by ciients through own bank or broker Ap- 

pointment in London.—Box 724 

wt OLEN from author’s house, Nov. 6th, nearly completed 

\ MS. untitled novel ; 19 chapters ; first chapter Orleans, 

all subsequent Sweden. Any Publishers and Agents having 

such MS. submitted please contact Box 787. 

r — LONG spells harmony unending. 

mokers enjoy its perfect blending. 

r WPEWRITING Mod. charges. Specialists bad 

writing. 500 testimonials. Estab. 1909.—Kayz, 

195, Markhouse Road, E.17. (’Phone: KEY 4531.) 

4 ey & DUPLICATING. Literary and Commercial 

work undertaken; 12-yrs. exp., exc. refs., work 
returned promptly ; personal service ; terms reasonable. 

—WALLIS, 8, Halifax Place, Leeds 12. 

ryYYPING. Commercial, Political, Literary. (S) PaLmer 

3, Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. (Mai 3729.) 
wate CHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. ‘Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by _— —KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester 4 

‘RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
REGENT INstrruTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
*OUNG Law Student urgently requires books by 

Sutton and Shannon on Contracts, and Underhill on 

Bor 8 in exchange for loan, or would put- 
ox 778 


Torts. 
chase, 





APPOINTMENTS 

A LEADING British Publishing house requires a9 
ve ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER for an important 
publication. Qualifications for the post are good education 
and personality, ability to impress principals of manu- 
facturing and advertising businesses, a high degree of 
intelligence and executive ability, a thorough knowledge of 
advertising, and an active and tenacious salesmanship. 
The right man may already be working in a publishing 
business—or he may be in an advertising agency, a public 
relations department, or in some similar ancillary activity. 
A man aged less than 40 will be preferred. Salary : From 
£1,500 to £2,000 p.a. Write fully in strictest confidence 
to Box 792. 
RB .B.C. invites applications for Persian, Greek, Turkish 

and Arabic Monitors, at Reading. Duties consist 
of reporting on Radio transmissions in Persian, Greek, 
Turkish and Arabic. Complete idiomatic grasp of these 
languages, good knowledge of current political events 
essential, particularly in relation to Greece and Near and 
Middle East. Maximum starting salary £530 per annum, 
rising to £680 per annum. Detailed applications. to 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, 
marked “P.G.T.A. Monitors,” within 7 days. 
acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
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THE 
B.C. invites applications for posts as Producers, 
European Services Division. Duties: production 


of feature and magazine programmes in Russian or Balkan 
languages, helping with programme planning, training staff 
in studio and voice technique, dealing with actuality work 
and some Outside Broadcasting. Qualifications : knowledge 
of Russian or at least one Balkan language, certain experience 
in radio, film or theatrical production and an acquaintance 
with music. Knowledge of Eastern Europe and Balkans 
an advantage, keen interest in European affairs essential. 
Maximum starting salary £690 per annum, rising to £890 
per annum.—Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orrrcer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 
“European Producers,”’ within 7 days. For acknowledg- 
ment enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
Bs invites applications for Production Manager. 
Transcription Service, Overseas Services Division, 
Duties: selection from whole range of B.B.C. output of 
all types of material (other than music) suitable for distribu- 
tion in recorded form to English-speaking countries overseas, 
and correlation of ideas and material for similarly recorded 
programmes in foreign languages as well as in English. 
Qualifications: wide interests, writing ability, some 
experience in production so as to be able to adapt material 
for recorded transcription. Overseas residence or experience 
an asset. Maximum starting salary £690 per annum rising 
to £890 per annum. Detailed applications to APPOINT- 
MENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 
“ Transcription,” within days. For acknowledgment 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
ITY OF BIRMINGHAM—SELLY Oak Hosprtac— 
Appointment of Warden for Nurses’ Home.—The 
Public Health Committee invite applications for the position 
of Female Resident Warden for the new Nurses’ Home of 
78 Beds at Selly Oak Hospital. Salary £250 per annum, 
plus residential emoluments. The appointment will be 
subject to the Local Government Superannuation Act, 
1947, and to one month’s notice on either side. The person 
appointed will be entitled to 28 days’ annual leave with 
pay (including — holidays) and sick leave in accordance 
with the normal practice of the Corporation. Applications. 
giving age, experience and qualifications and accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials should be sent to the 
MepicaL OFrFicer OF HEALTH, the Council House, Birming- 
ham 3, not later than Saturday, the 30th November, 1946. 
*XPERIENCED Master secks responsible post (House- 
KE master, Senior French, English) in independent 
boarding-school with strict discipline. Congenial atmo- 
sphere and comfortable quarters essential; salary by 
sirangement; partnership considered. BM/WTK, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 
7 ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE—ApuLt Epuca- 
TION CENTRE, TuNsRIDGE WeLLS.—A WARDEN is 
required for a non-residential centre to be opened at 
Tunbridge Wells in January, 1947. The Warden should 
have academic qualifications, be experienced in some aspect 
of Adult Education, and be prepared to experiment. Com- 
mencing salary £450; superannuation scheme. Applica- 
tions (no forms issued), giving details of age, qualifications 
and experience, together with the names of three referees 
should be submitted to the County EDUCATION OFFICER, 
Springfield, Maidstone (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained), by the 30th November. 
Ks COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL 
\. SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON)— 
CaMPDEN Hitt Roap, Lonpon, W.8.—Applications 
invited for the appointment of LIBRARIAN. Graduate, 
with training and experience, preferred. Applications, 
together with copies of testimonials, should reach the 
Secrerary (from whom further details may be obtained) 
as soon as possible. 
ADY would like part or full-time Literary work.— 
4 Box 780. 
TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE, Service 
iN. oF Yourn.—Applications are invited from suitably 
ualified men and women for the post YOUTH 
FFICER for WEST NORFOLK. Salary in accordance 
with the Burnham Scale for Head Teachers, Grade II 
Schools (Men £360 rising by annual increments of £15 to 
£615; Women £318 rising by annual increments of £12 to 
£500 per annum). In fixing the starting salary consideration 
will be given to qualifications and experience in teaching 
and approved Youth Service. Appointments will be subject 
to the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1945 or the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937. Candidates 
should have had sound experience of the Service of Youth 
and experience in teaching or administration will be an 
; onditions of appointment and 
application torms may be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. Applications 
should be returned not later than 30th November. All En- 
velopes should be clearly marked “ Youth Officer.” —W. O. 
Bett, Chief Education Officer, County Education Office, 
Stracey Road. Norwich. 
FFICE Manager to take charge of Clerical Procedures 
in Sales, Despatch, Stock, Buying and other sections 
the General Offices of old established Manufacturing 
Chemists in London. Experience of varied office methods 
and the successful handling of staff by way of control and 
output essential, knowledge of trade not necessary. Suc- 
cessful applicant will require to work in closest co-operation 
with other managers. his is a new appointment relating 
toan overall staff of 40-50 and carries a salary of £500/£600. 
Applicants aged 30-40 should send fullest particulars of 
their past experience, education, salaries earned and 
Qualifications for the post to Box 1243, Frost-SMITH 
aes Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2. 
R FESSIONAL man requires home help with some 
experience. Private house, two in family: 
to drive car.—58 Mount Pleasant Road, N.W.10. 
T. PAUL’S wow for the post of 
}) CHEMISTRY SPECIALIST are invited from candi- 
dates with high academic qualifications, to take work wu) 
Higher Certificate and University Scholarship standard. 
minimum commencing salary will be £500. Allowance 
will be made for previous experience. Applications, stating 
We and qualifications, to be sent to the HiGH MASsTER, 
&. Paul’s School, W.14. 
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We feature 12 very 
fine modern Hotels, all 
well served and situated 
in choice Scottish 
beauty spots. Please write to 
the Hotel you choose for information. 
sehen . ... Corrie, Arran 
Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash, Arran 
Crawford, Lanarkshire 
Dougias, Lanarkshire 






Corrie Hotel 
Douglas Hotel 





Douglas Arms Hotel 









Clydesdale Hotel Lanark 
Caledonian Hotel Lanark 
Black Buli Hotel. ...Kilearn, Stirlingshire 
Gartocharn Hotel : Lochiomondside 
Balioch Hotel Balloch, Lochiomondside 
Ailsa Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire 
King’s Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire 





— Gcolt ish Trust Hotels 
D. McDougall Public House Trust (Glasgow) Ltd. 


*Phone : Douglas 6886. 1, Newton Terr., Glasgow, C.1, 
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rPYELEPATHY.—Wanted persons confident of their 
abilitv to demonstrate telepathy.—Apply Box 745. 
fFVHE BRITISH COUNCIL invites applications for the 
post of Director, Books Department. Candidates 
should be male, over the age of 30, fully qualified librarians 
and sess wide administrative experience. The work is 
mainly organisational and concerned with the selection of 
books for and the management of the Council’s libraries 
overseas. Starting salary within the range of £700/£1,000 
per annum (plus consolidated addition) according to age, 
qualifications and experience. Application forms ere 
obtainable from the Director, Appointments Department, 
British Council, 3 Hanover Street, W.1. Completed forms 
should be returned to the Director within 14 days from the 
date of the publication of this advertisement. All envelopes 
should be marked “ Books Post ”’ in the top left-hand corner. 
if NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Applications 
_ are invited for the following vacancies on the adminis- 
trative staff: (1) FOUR JUNIOR CONFIDENTIAL 
CLERKS, under 27. Salary scale, £220-£280, accordii 
to age, qualifications and experience. (2) Two JUNIO 
CONFIDENTIAL CLERKS, Age 17-18. Salary scale 
£180-£10-£280. School Certificate and good shorthand 
and  — speeds essential for each post. Applications, 
with the names of two persons to whom reference may 
made, should be forwarded to the SECRETARY, University 
ege, don, Gower Street, W.C.1, as soun as possible. 
E. L. Tanner, Secretary. 
1)" OF BIRMINGHAM—DEPARTMENT OF 
Cvassics.—Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer in Classics at a salary of £450-£550, according to 
qualifications and experience. The post is open equally to 
men and women applicants. Further particulars may 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom three copies of 
applications, together with copies of not more than three 
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ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 1011. 
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SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final Victory may 
count on the help of the British Legion in 
times of adversity, after service. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, 
Surrey, will benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


























test » and the names of two referees, should be sent 
not later than 16th December.—C. G. Burton, Secretary, 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. 
NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—Applications eze 
invited for the Ppoi as an Assi Registrar 
who will act as Appointments Officer. Salary between 
eae and £750, according to experience and qualifications. 
urther particulars from STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 
SU fey OF CAMBRIDGE.—The Appoint- 
) _ ments Committee of the Faculty of Modern and 
Medieval Languages intend to appoint a University Lec- 
turer in German, to hold office from 1 January, 1947. 
The appointment will be subject to the Statutes and 
Ordinances of the University. he duties of the Lecturer 
will be primarily concerned with the teaching of com- 
josition, translation and essay-writing in German. Pre- 
erence will be given to a graduate of a British or Dominion 
University. The initial basic —— of a University 
Lecturer is £250 a year; but the Faculty Board, subject 
to the approval of the General Board, may resolve that an 
additional payment not exceeding £250 a year may be 
made to a Lecturer who is not a Fellow of a College, and 
additional payments may also be made for any teaching 
ee at the request of the Faculty Board in excess of that 
or which the Lecturer receives his basic stipend. During 
the _current academical year University Lecturers will 
receive a non-pensionable bonus addition to their stipends 
of £50. The University also pays children’s allowances of 
£50 a year in respect of each child under the age of 16 or 
in receipt of full-time education. Candidates are requested 
to state their age and give the names of not more than three 
referees, together with any evidence of qualifications they 
may desire to submit. Eight copies of the letter of applica- 
tion should reach Mr. R. Auty, SECRETARY OF THE APPOINT- 
MENTS COMMITTEE of the Faculty of Modern and Medieval 
Languages, 20 Brookside, Cambridge, on or before 
Saturday, 30th November, 1946. 


EDUCATIONAL 
1IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official Book of 

J Association Headmistresses).—Parents seeking 
information about Public Schools and Careers should 
consult the Book. Price 10/6, by post 11/1.—BooKSELLERs 
of DeaNng’s, 31, Museum Street. London, W.C.1. 

T OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.) 
be .B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 
AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. W.1. 
(MAYfair 6626-7.) 
N .P.’s, CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS. Your speeche’ 
mean victory or defeat. I will attend your meeting® 
and give helpful written criticism of speeches. Great 
experience speaking and training speakers. Public speaking 
taught. Let me help you. Highest references. Moderate 
fees. Box 777. 
N ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, Near Batn.—Five 
open Scholarships of value £80 to £40 are offered 
to boys under 14 in March. Particulars from THe Heap- 
MASTER. 
( XFORD, LADY MARGARET HALL.—. paticotons 
are invited for the Susette Taylor Fellowship of 
£150 for women graduates intending to do independent 
work involving study abroad. Applications by Jan. 6th. 
Further particulars from the HALL SECRETARY. 
UDOLF STEINER PSYCHOLOGY.  Correspon- 
dence Course of 24 lessons on the psychology of 
R. Steiner. Write for information to THE FORERUNNER 
~ —ereaa Stuckenduff Cottage. Shandon, Dumbarton- 
shire. 

“UCCESSFUL TUITION at DAVIES’S. Pupils under 
\ 15 apply Secretary, 50, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8. 
BAY 2895. Older Students (Civil Service, etc.) apply 
Secrerary, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES. 6564. 
ry\HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 

| bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 
Telephone: Kensington 8583. 

; er TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. 
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I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— 
4 Unique, personal. 30 lessons. No text-books 
needed. Write for sy'labus and ~~ Personal 
lessons English/foreign shorthand. Box 
pUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SC HOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS).—This is the Official Book of 


reference of the Headmasters’ Conference and of the 

Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. It is 

published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31, Museum Street, 

London, W.C.1. By post, 13/1. 

| USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, oral or post, by 
Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Flat, 102, Gt. Titch- 

field Street, W 1 





EXHIBITIONS 
COLLECTION of Paintings and Early English Water- 
: oo to be seen at Heat’s, 196 Tottenham Court 
Roa d, 
R" rss OF TODAY. A collection of colourful land- 
scape, flower and genre paintings by contemporary 
Hear’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


artists. 
Victoria and Albert 


| RITAIN CAN MAKE IT. 
Museum, 1)/-, Children 6d. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 p.m. only. Sundays, 2.30 p.m. 
© 6 p.m. Exhibition extended to December 3lst. 
PRITISH Book Illustration, 1936-1945. National Book 
> League Exhibition 10—6 daily except Sundays. 7, 
Albemarle Street, W.1. 
| AZLITT GALLERY, 4, Ryder Street, S.W.1. Circus 
pictures by Steven Spurrier, A.R.A. Nov. 7th—23rd. 
1, 


10—5. Sat. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134 New Bond Street, W.1. 
4 Retrospective Exhibition. Frances HODGKINS. 
Daily, 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 
Important Paintings 


MAT aoe GALLERIES. 
by Old Masters from the XVth te the XVII Ith Century. 
Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 142, New Bond St., W.1 
i ERCURY (PAR. 5700). THE FAMILY REUNION 
by T. S. Eliot. Evening 7 p.m. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 p.m. 
\ ERVYN PEAKE drawings at the Arcade Gallery» 
1 28 Old Bond Street. Nov. 15th-30th. 
wh. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 81 Grosvenor St., W.1. 
, RECENT LANDSCAPES by WALTER GOETZ. 
10 to 5.30 daily. Sats. 10 to 1. 
LECTURES 
NTHROPOSOPHY, four introductory 
Lr ng 1 A 105, Gt. Russell Street, W.C. 





lec past 


Nov. 20th to Dec. 
Ts PSYC NOLOGY OF GENESIS.—A lecture by 
Dr. F. Greenbaum, at the School of Oriental and 


African Studies, W.C.1, Nov. 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Guild 
of Pastoral Psychology. Non-members, 1/- 
Ux TY OF LONDON.—The CREIGHTON 
) LECTURE, entitled “ Making the United Nations’ 
Charter ” will be given by Professor Sir Charles Webster, 
K.C.M.G., Litt.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Stevenson Professor of 
International History in the University of London) at the 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : THE SENATE HOUSE 
(entrance from Russell Square, or Malet Street, W.C.i) on 
Tuesday, 19th November at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by The Rt. Hon. the Viscount CRANBORNE. AD- 
MISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James HEN- 
DERSON, Academic Registrar. 


HOTELS, &c. 
COUNTRY LOVER ? Then you will enjoy 
Hall Hotel, North Tawton, Mid Devon, 
restfulness and its central position, and its cosiness. 
now for Winter: short or long stays. Further 
with pleasure, from Major H. L. Frossarp, R.M. 
Tel.: N. Tawton 213. 
| UDE, CORNWALL.—Hawarven Hore. Open 
all year round, Facing South. Golf, fishing, riding, 
interesting walks. H. & C. in all bedrooms. Tel: Bude 147. 
*(OMFORTABLE accommodation for one or two people 
needing change and relaxation. Eminently suitable 











Burton 
for its 

Book 
details, 
(Rtd.) 


for writer. Informal atmosphere. Central heating. 
Garages (3 cars). Good walking and riding. Forest. 
Downs. £4 p.w.—PLouGn CorrTace, Marlborough, Wilts. 


4ORNISH fishing village, mild winter climate, com- 
( fortable beds, good food.—Torre Vean, Porthleven. 

+OUNTRY lovers should stay at Pant Eidal Hall in the 
( Vale of Italy near Aberdovey, Wales. Magnificent 
scenery. Mildest of climates. Sea and mountain air. 
Comfort and cosiness. Liberal table. Shooting, Fishing, 
Riding, Bridge and Billiards. Book now for Autumn and 
Winter. From 5 guineas per week. 

1 OOD tood, a cheery lounge bar, grand air and superb 

I scenery is the order of the day at that warm winter 
snuggery, The Mallyan Spout Hotel, Goathland, Yorkshire. 
F pane with pleasure from mine hosts. Mar. and Mars. K. J. 

EVACK 
JAUIDGE MANOR in Mid-Devon, near Spreyton. A 

Country Sports Hotel and licensed Club in beautiful 

Tennis, Croquet, Putting, 
Family accommodation in 
modern conveniences. 


scenery. Billiards, Squash, 
Riding and Rough Shooting. 
two charming Devon Cottages, 
Whiddon Down 205. 

* RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. 

J received for one or two weeks. 
} OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND. Lord Cecil 

Douglas and Mr. Ivor Casson, Directors of Henry 

Ltd., thank clients for their en- 
Others considering 


Guests 


Allan & Sons (Travel), 
quiries which have been dealt with 
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rLOTELS 

rersonally and independently recommended by 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 

“Th> trouble is small, the fun is great!” 


Few people can have as interesting a daily post as 
I have ard thougt. many apologise for troubling me, 








it + tf trying to find for them exactly the right 
hotel if you cannot find what you seek in my 
“Sho Window below write for my personal advice 
erciosing a stamped addressed enveiope.co *‘* The 
Spectator,’ 99, Gower Street. London, W.C.1. 
BOURNEN OUIH. ene ROY AL ro ptr has 
first-Cless accomodatior AVAILABLE 
NOW Finest pos tion on st Cli ft — ing the 
Sea Suites and private batt mms. Tel.: 6671 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE 
HCTEL (Licensed) It you have oo home and are 
not wed ed to the life o1 a big town you can 
winte: well in this comfortable Cotswold house, 
close by the essential shops Terms irom 5 gns 
EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL On the Front 
and !1 the front rank Famous tor its food, warm 
comf and courtesy Lift Licensed el] 
Eastbourne 470 (3 lines) NOW BOOKING POR 
WINTER MONTHS 
Speserecs. PRINCES HOTEL In the tee of 
The Leas In the path of The Sun eteaeee and 
t derequisitioning A first-class hote 
y and for long period reside: Luc 
aod bathrooms Fully ‘Licensed 
nd recreation. Tel.: 2850. 
GOATHLAND, YORKSHIRE. THE MALLYAN 
SPOU:i HOTEL. Good food, a cheery lounge bar 
grand ar ana superb scenery is the order of the 
dav at this warm winter snuggery Tariff with 
pleasure trom mine hosts. Mr. and Mrs. K. J. Levack. 
HENDON N.W.4. HENDON HALL HOTEL 


tion for Winter and Spring can 
booked for long or short stays Many rooms 
baths. All with P.O. Telephones. Fully 
Licensed From 8 gns Victor, Managing 
Director Tel.: Hendon 1456 


Nr HON‘STON. HEMBURY 
cate: tor the discriminating 
the direction of Polish Chef and is interesting, 
varied and plentiful Our bedrooms are centrally 
heated and a delight to the eye, and our situation 
is such that one never ties of the view. Under 
the personal direction of Count Lasocka and his 
English wife Bridge Club Terms 1 guinea. 
Tel Honiton 3¢ 


LEAMINGTON SPA. 
the personal direction of 
Russel -Hay Overtons 
Victoria, London). Completely 
re-decorated Catering of a high order Fully 
licensed and wel stocked cellar. Tel.: 2731. 


LIFTON, DEVON. ARUNDELL ARMS HOTEL for 
warmth, comfort and exceptionally good food. Private 
sitting rooms garage Own farm produce. 15,000 
acres Snipe and Woodcock Shooting. Fully licensed 
Special winter monthly terms and brochure on 


accommoda 


Residentia 


no. be 
with private 


FORT HOTEL. We 
Our catering is under 


Now under 
Lt.-Col. and Mrs. G 
famous Restaurant, 
modernised and 


BATH_ HOTEL. 


(of 


application. Telephone: Lifton 244 
PULBOROUGH, W. SUSSEX. CHEQUERS “A 
model hotel in miniature "’ (Press). Unusual comfort 
Warm (C Log fires), sunny sheltered position 
(ful. South); old-world charm; varied, appetising 
meals; farm and garden produce 1 hr. London, 
Nr. Stn Good local bus services. Golf, riding, 
lovely walks Licens r. & Mrs. Stormont. 
Pulborough 86 

ST. MAWES, CORNWALL. (Opposite Falmouth) 
IDLE ROCKS HOTEL. Facing South. The warmest 
spot in England Central Heating Excellent 
Continental cuisine Plenty of spirits and choice 
vintage wines. Special Xmas arrangements. Terms 
from £1. t. per day _Apply direct (St. Mawes 
293) or L. H. S. Ltd., Dorset House, London, 
N.W.1. (Welbeck 3836). 

SEATON. WESTLEIGH HOTEL A Family Hote! 
directly facing the sea, very suitable for Holiday 


Quarters or Permanent Residence in a neighbourhood 
famed for its salubrity. Central heating. h. and c 
in bedrooms, and very good food. Tel.: 25. 


SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL. One ot 
England’s fine hotels where every bedroom is 
centrally heated and modernly equipped even to 
self-controlled radio. The catering is of a high 
order. Resident orchestra and dance band. Hatr- 
dressing and beauty salons For detailed intor- 
mation write Mr. Kenneth Drew, General Manager 
Tel.: 951. 

THURLESTONE, §&. DEVON. 
HOTEL First class fully licensed seaside 
hotel. Over 100 bedrooms fitted with hot 
running water and Post Office telephones Golf, 
tennis, squash, badminton, billiards. Book now for 
Christmas and the Spring. Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. It's grand to be able 
to announce the re-opening of this famous Hotel 
overlooking Torbay The same Chef and kev staff; 
Harry Evans and his Band, and Mr. and Mrs. R 
Paul, General Managers. Accommodation is already 
limited, so write or telephone at once. Torquay 2234 


THURLESTONE 
country 
and cold 
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\ ISS PYBUS, OB.E., S.R.N., Nurse-Dietitian, wil 
take a few paying guests at T' he Brick House, Wicken, 
Newport, Essex. Tudor House. Large garden. Good 


food. Six gns. 
"EW FOREST Christmas Holiday at Arden Lodge, 
i Homely atmosphere, every modern convenience, 


central heading, log fires, home produce, every comfort, 
Godshill Wood, Nr. Fordingbridge, Hants. 

N EWQUAY—CLIFFDENE HOTEL.—Vacancies for 
, Winter Residents in a warm, well appointed Hotel, 
H. &. C. in all bedrooms, central heating. Inclusive terms 
from 4} gns. per week. Telephone 3094. 

*R. EXMOUTH.—KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL. This 
ya beautifully designed Country House, with views over 
sea and estuary, has now reopened under new ownership 
and offers restful luxury for autumn holidays and winter 
residence. Tel. Exmouth 3643. 

TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, neat 
L Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed. —WHITTINGHAM. Tel. Otterham Station 205. — 
“( RCHARD LEAZE” GUEST HOUSE, SOUTH 
HAYLING, HANTS.—Comfortable, secluded, 
near sea. Golf and Riding. Sea Fishing. Fresh vegetables 
and fruit from own orchard and kitchen garden. Farm 
produce from farm opposite. Speciality—first-class food 
and cooking. Ideal for quiet winter holiday in mild climate 
—Write Mrs. BurpDER, or phone—Hayling Island 77941, 
PAYING Guests received for winter months in com- 
fortable private house, South Coast town. Terms 
moderate.—Box 770 
pLYMPTON. Nr. 
LEIGH HOTEL. 


PLYMOUTH (6} miles) ELFORD- 
A typical English Country Home 
in 50 acres of grounds. Excellent centre for Dartmoor, the 
sea, fishing, riding, golf. An atmosphere of pleasing 
intormality. Fully lic. 7-8 guineas. Under Personal 
Direction of T. Barrow Dowtinc. Tel. Plympton 22141], 
PRIVATE Guest House. Comfortable, eight miles 
Cork City, has autumn-winter vacancies. Reasonable 
terms.—Box 704 


\ "INTER HOLIDAYS im _an_=e atmosphere ot 
culture and charm at FARRINGFORD, Fresb- 
water, Isle of Wight, home of the poet Tennyson. 


Idyllic situation in estate ot 235 acres, secluded and shel- 
tered. Spacious public rooms. Central heating. Excellent 
£9 9s. weekly, according to 


cuisine. From £6 6s. to 
room. DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE from any office of 
Tuos. Cook & Son Lip. or RFsipeENT MANAGER. 


\ "INTER SPORTS.—Book now. Frequent escorted 
departures Switzerland. Polytechnic Grindelwald 
17 days from £28 9s. 6d. Second class travel 


chalets open. 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Write P.T.A 31 1c), 

Mayfair 8100. 

\ "INTERSPORTS: Skiing Enthusiast invites you to 
join a small party to Switzerland, Xmas-New Year 


and other dates. Young Professional service, university 


people, also family party. Independent. Wintersports 

arrangement. Box. 785 

\ "INTER WARMTH and the acme of comfort 
Central heating and great log fires in lounges. 


Electric fires, hot and cold basins and snugly beds with 
interior sprung mattresses in all bedrooms. Charmingly 
furnished and excellent food, with willing and happy 
service. For those guests who desire to spend the winter 
(from November Ist to Easter) at special terms, a few 
double rooms will be reserved. This 15th century Cotswold 
Manor is one of the most attractive Hotels in England— 
with an acre of lovely garden. Unsurpassed for those who 


delight in peaceful, cultured surroundings. MANOR 
HOUSE HOTEL, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. Second 
stop on Main Line by the 4.45 from Paddington. A dry, 


equable climate. Phone or wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101. 
\ *AYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE CON- 

TINENTALE—20, GRANVILLE PLACE, ORCHARD 
Street, W.1. Tel. Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon til 
10 p.m. Lunches, Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No House 
charges. Excellent continental cuisine and Patisserie from 
own bakery. Tables bookable for dinners. 





CONCERTS 
(ENTRAL HALL, Westminster, S.W.1. Friday, Nov. 22 
(St. Cecilia’s Day) at 7 p.m. PURCELL: Ode 1692, 
“ Hail Bright Cecilia’ for Soloists, Choir and Orchestra. 
BARTOK: Divertimento. BRITTEN: Cantata “ Re- 
joice in the Lamb,”’ Prelude and Fugue for Organ (first 
London performance). MOZART: “ Misero”” O Sogno, 
K.431 (Concert Aria for A se Margaret RITCHIE 
(Soprano), Alfred DELLER, Edward ARMITAGE 
(counter-Tenors), Peter PEARS (Tenor), Robert IRWIN 
(Baritone), Donaid LEA (Bass), Geraint JONES (Organ), 
Walter BERGMANN (Harpsichord), MORLEY COL- 
LEGE CHOIR and ORCHESTRA. Conductors :— 
a. TIPPETT, Walter GOEHR. Tickets: 76, 5.-, 
-,3/-,2-. All bookable in advance from Hall (Whi. 7197), 
Chappell’s, 50 New Bond St. (May. 7600), Housmans, 
124 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. : (Ger. 9187), and usual 
agents. 
° | AS ORGELBUCHLEIN ” (J. S. Bach) Church of 
Annunciation, Marble Arch, W.1. Sats. Nov. 16, 


23 & 30 at 7 p.m. Michael Howard (organ), Section of 
the Renaissance Singers. Admission free. 
SONG RECITAL 


| EDLI ANDERSON 
WIGMORE HALL. 
SUNDAY NOV. 17th, at 3. 

A Recital of Traditional, Romantic and Modern Ballads 

in English and French, including new Ballads by 

W. H. Auden and Louis MacNeice, with settings by 

Elisabeth Lutyens and William Alwyn, and dramatic and 





Winter Holidays are advised to book early. We also 
organise holiday arrangements in other countries. Special WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL satirical songs of Purcell and Poulenc. 
service for passports and visas. HeNRY ALLAN PERSONAL A golfing holiday in N. Devon. Constant hot water. At the Piano: NORMAN FRANKLIN 
Travet. Service. 168, Regent Street. London. W.1. (Tel. : good food. 200 yards from first tee. Ph.: Northam 288 Tickets 10/6, 8/6, 6/-, 3/-, at Hall and 
Regent 3278/9) IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore Street, Wel. 8418, 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTp., 
99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, November 15, 1946. 
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